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Politics of Europe. 


An Extra Report from the Bankshall yesterday, announced 
the arrival of His Majesty’s Brig Curtew, Captain R. G. Dan- 
lop, from Bombay the 13th of April and Columbo the 24th of the 
same month, having Major General Reynell, and Captain Mead, 
on board, as Passengers. The Curcew fell in with the BELLe 
Atiiance off Ceylon on the 25th of April, and learnt that she 
left Portsmouth on the 8thof January, having no particular news. 
She may be expected in the River daily. 


The Ship reported yesterday as seen below the Light 
House, proves to be the Sutran, Captain B. Rogers, from Bom- 
bay the 3d of April, Madras the 3d of May, and Eskapelly the 
7th of May, so that our advices from England continue as before. 
The sudden start that has been made, after the usual Indian man- 
ner, from the News of the beginning of December to that of the 
beginning of January, has left a wide chasm between, which it 
will be our duty to fill up as well as we are able, after giving in 
our Paper of to day some of the latest paragraphs on the leading 
topics of public interest. 


London, January 1, 1822,—We have received by express the 
Paris papers of Saturday, together with ale.ter, dated 60’ 
in the afternoon of thatday. We have givén copious extracts 
from the papers, from which it will appear that a sort of plot a- 
gainst the Government had broken out, and been extinguished al- 
most in the same moment, in Saumur, a considerable town in the 
south of France. The conspirators were the pupils of a military 
sehool, and the force employed to subdue the mutineers was a 
portion of their fellow-collegians, who promptly and effectually 
executed the task. Itis evident that a plot with such circum- 
stances has very little init toexcite alarm: nor does it appear 
to have excited any at Paris. The fluctuations in the funds 
must, therefore, be ascribed to some other cause, The rentes 
were on Wednesday at 85f. 80c. and on Saturday at 5 o’clook 
they were at 85f.: but in the interim there had been several va- 
riations, and at one time they were as low as 82f. Various rea- 
sons are assigned by our correspondents for this distarbed state 
of the Freuch money market. Some ascribe it to great failures 
among the speculators; others, to a want of public confidence ia 
the new Miuistry ; and others, to a fear of some new project of 
finance said to be contemplated by M. de Villele. The probabi- 
ity is, that achange of Ministry has prodaced, as a matter of 
course, considerable anxiety among the sepecuators. The an- 
xiety leads necessarily to a constant interchange of bargains, ac- 
cording to the hopes or fears of the different parties: nor can the 
agitation be expected to cease, till the Ministers have had time 
to declare their views, both as to their foreign and domestic poli- 
cy. Their delay so to do will be differently interpreted accord- 
ing to the different bias of party spirit: some will augur ill, be- 
cause impatience is always ready to impute bad motives; but 
the more candid will probably think the calmness and delibera- 
tion with wiich the new Ministers a e maturing their plans the 
best earnest of their reasonableness and wisdom, At allevents, 
it becomes the enemies the new Administration, both in 
France ad England, to wait ull they are tried, before a confident 
v rdict of incompetence is pronounced agaiust them ; and least 
of all shali we be desposed to condemn them because they have 
not done what can never be done under any changes—that is, 
satisiied all the extravagant hopes of office entertained by their 
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the isiand has the aspect of a blockaded country, 


U'tra friends, or adopted all the visionary theories of reform 
cherished by their Liberal opponents 


A Correspondent, whose letter is dated six o’clock on Sa- 
turday, informs us that there was on that day alively and inter- 
esting debate in the Chamber of Deputies on a petition which 
involved the conduct of the late Keeper of the Seals M.(De Ser- 
re). Our Correspondent states, “that the ex-Minister entered 
on his own defence, and was listened to with that attention which 
bis late situation and the present charge demanded. The report- 
er of the Commission was General Donadieu, who moved that 
the petition be referred to the present Minister of the Interior. 
A Deputy moved the order of the day. The state of the vote 
was doubtful. The appelnominal was called, and only seven o,: 
majority was for the late Keeper; the Ultras and Liberals againé 
joining. Many excellent speeches were delivered on the occasion 
by St Aulaire, Manuel, and others. M. De Serre spoke with 
considerable eloquence, but not with bis usual vehemence.” 


The last accounts from Spain contained in these papers 
show that the Ministers (as was anticipated) have been beater 
by a great niajority.—TZimes. 


Tonian Isidnes.—A letter trom Zante, dated Noy. 30, contains 
the following particulars :— 


“ After the navai victory of the Greeks on the Lith of Octu* 
ber, martial Jaw was proclaimed in our island; the ordinary tri- 
bunals were immediately suspended, and the most of our dis- 
tinguished islanders were arrested and thrown into prison, 
without knowing what was imputed to them, or the fate which 
awaited them. The principal are, Calyvas, Dionysius, Talio- 
petre, his new Panageote, Michel, Verecios, Dionysius, Dama- 
liane, Spyredon Sicoure, Eustathius Cariates, the brothers John 
and Demetrius Pethamenos, and Constantine Hieracare, A great 
number of peasants have been condemned to death by military 
commissions, After the execution, their dead bodies thrown 
into cages of iron, in which they are still exposed on the sum- 
mits of hills, as if by way of menacing the rest of the people 
with a similar fate. After this scene of horror and terror, the 
Government ordered the general disarming of the whole island. 
The inhabitants of the capital with murmuring obeyed: this order, 
but the inhabitants of the country still continue to resist. They 
regard this disarming as the last degree of dishonour to which 
they can be exposed. The Government, by way of constraining 
them, had recourse to another measure: it invited the citizens 
the dearest to the people to repair to the church of Oar Lady of 
Petrides, when it seized them as hostages, and now retains them 
in the citadel. They are fifty-four in number: the following are 
the names of some of them:—Coccine, Pergadinos, and Ven- 


> toure, all three clergymen; Stellius Mecalize, Julins Domeni- 


gine, Nicolas Messala, Peter Macrys, Robert and Dionysius 
Solomon, Marcus Flambouriare, Dolor and Dionysius Volterba, 
Gradenigae and Nicholas Psemairs, John Secoin, Theopbilus 
Francople, &c. Notwithstanding this measure, the peasants still 
persist in not giying up their arms. Fresh English troops have 
disembarked in the island; a squadron, composed of frigates and 
vesseis of war, has its batteries directed against the town, 
Wh-ovcver we turn our eyes, we meet only the apparatus of war: 
A great num- 
ber of oe: inbabitan's have voluntarily banished themselyes: the 
movement is far from being appeased,”—~Times, Jan 3. 
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Slave-Trade. —The details which have been published under 
the head of “ Africa” will command a deep and melancholy at- 
tention from every” huniane reader. - The slave-trade, the 
“abolished” slave-trade, was at no period so extensive or so 
Prosperous as it now is ;—never so productive of human misery, 
or So branded by the rapacity and cruelty of its practitioners. 
The reports of that brave officer, Sir Geonce Cottier, a short 
time ago, brought to light what the public bad hardly been pre- 
pared for—the immense magnitude of this terrible traffic, and the 
inveterate effrontery with whieh it was carried on by the subjects 
of other, self-called Christian, Powers. What, then, has been 
the use of our abolition ?—what the fruit of all the eloquence, the 
toil, and triamph of Mr. Wiiserrorce and his benevolent coad- 
et To England the harvest has been beyond all price ; 

rom her, and from theusands of her citigens, it has removed the 
stain of blood, the weight of infamy and guilt. This has been the 
profit; and it is to us inestimable ; but it has been gained by 
this nation only ; to Africa it has brought no relief nor refuge ; it, 


im trath, has but aggravated her sufferings. In the Sterna Leone $ 


Gazettes is contained, so far as we can calculate, a list of upwards 
af forty slave-ships, examined by or known to the British cruisers 


0a Ove part only of the cost of Africa, in the course of the months $ 


of July, August, and September. Of these vessels, 32 are descri- 
bed to be capable of stowing (as the unhappy creatures are at 
present stowed) from 11,006 to 12,000 victims. They are of all 
Obristian nations—French, Portuguese, and Spanish—bearing 
undisguisedly the flags of their respective Governments : and few 
of them indeed, from the restrictions imposed by treaty on our 
cruisers, can be lawfally condemned as prize. But it is not 
enough that such a traffic should exist; how, and onder 
what regulations is it conducted? Take this for a sample: A 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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French schooner lately sailed from the coast of Africa, with 
200 slaves, for Caynne; and this naval engine of torture was 
$0 constructed, that as a provision for each slave, in a voyage 
across the Ailantic, and between the Tropics, she could hold no 
ye than nine gallons of water! We aiust, on the strength of 

former exertions, do Lord CastLeRuaGu the justice to believe, 


foreign Powers, for the mitigation of this tremendous evil ; but 
it is true that a suspicion of the motives of this nation and Go- 
vernment is set up as the plea, on which rival states have hither- 
to resisted ourremonstrances. As the argument, therefore, on 
which this pretence has been grounded, is derived from acts of 
the English Ministers, in which the people of England have had ; 
no share, itis in the power of Ministers themselves, by a more | 
open and upright policy in other parts of the world, to infuse a 
greater portion of dignity, consistency, and authority, into their 
megotions on behalf of the miserable negroes.—Times. 


London, January 1, 1821.—Extract of a letter, dated Paris, 
December 29:—‘The rentes have experienced a fall from 88 to 
84 within a few days, which is ascribed to various causes, but 
generally to the enormous time bargains entered into by the 
house of Groves and his friends, without possessing sufficient re- 
sources. They have consequently failed, and their agents also, 
which has of course occasioned a great confusion in the market.” 


We regret to state, that the letters by the Turkey Mail of 
the 26th November, confirm the intelligence of great excesses 
havisg been committed in Constautinople, which, in several in- 
stances, ended in the murder of Christians. These excesses are i 
ascribed entirely to. the sailors landed from the Tarkish fleet 3 
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which arrived from the Archipelago. They brought thirty Greek 
vessels in as prizes, and on their passing Seraglio Point, these 
barbarians hung each to the yard arm three or four Greeks, as 
trophies of victory; the crews were afterwards allowed to go on 
shore, where they were guilty of the greatest craelties. Ove of 
the letters we have seen says—* His Excellency Lord Strangford 


fluence will be as successful apon this as upon former occasions.” 
The same letter, on the subject of the disputes between Russia 
and Turkey, observes —* the Austrian Internuncio has had a long 
conference with the Turkish Authorities; all that has transpired 


; 
3 
; 
; 
has remonstrated strongly with the Porte; and we trust his in- 3 
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is, that no definitive arrangement has yet taken place, but if there 


is a war, it will be entirely owing to the obstinacy of the Porte, 
and we think hostilities with such a powerfal neighbour, and 
such internal convulsions, will end in the entire overthrow of the 
Turkish Grvernment. We cannot, therefore, think for a moment 
that the Divan will thus rush forward on destruction.”—Travel- 


ler quoted by Courier. 


From the Dublin Evening Post.—It will, no doubt, strike the 
English reader with astonishment, after he has gotten over the 
horror and disgust with which the recital of the late scenes must 
inspire him that he does not read the names of any of the Nobi- 
lity, and very few of the richer order ef gentry among the active 
subjects of the King on this occasion. 


Has not the County of Clare a right to ask what has become 
of the Marquisses of Thomond and Conyngham of Sir Edward 
O’Brien, one Member of the County ; the other, to be sure, is 
Ambassador at the Court of King Bernadotte ; of the Fitzgeralds, 
and so forth, who constitute the leading men in this county? 


Have not the people of Limerick a right to demand where 
are the Earls of the Clare and Limerick—-Mr, Fitzgibbon, one 
member, or Mr. O’Grady, the other—Sir Vere Hunt, the Quins, 
the Verekers, and the O’Dells? 


Has not Tipperary a right to ask, what has become of the 
Earls of Glengall and Landaff; th Viscounts Dunally and Lis- 
more; the members Bagwell and Pritle; and the other sounding 
names, which we do not at present recollect? 


In Cork, where are the Kingstones, Corks, Orrerys, Eanis- 
mores; and where are the County Members? 


De these Noble Lords and high gentlemen imagine that Go- 
vernment has apt asked this question, or that the King himself 
ean long remain ignorant of the total inutility of these gentle- 
men, any where else out of the House of Lords and Commons? 
Their property has been already, or is about to become, the 
scene of distarbances, deeply disgraceful to the nation, and 
really injurious to the Empire. These disturbances will inflict 
new burdens on the people or will rather prevent the relaxation of 
the taxes, to which, in its present exhausted condition, the coun- 
try had a right to look. They will swell Lord Palmerston’s items, 
when he comes to demand the military supplies—-and they mast 
do it. The country in a word, must be taxed, to preserve the 
property of men who refuse to lend any executive assistance to 
the state. For our own parts we frankly think that the property 
of these gentlemen proprietors should soffer for their own neg- 
lect and indifference, and that we, the Citizens of Dublin, for 
instance, as well as the Citizens of York and Edinburgh, should 
not be assessed to protect the estates of Lords and Gentlemen, 
who, it appears to us, have forfeited their claims to protection. 


Oh! but there is one thing which they require, a Gencral 
Police—a Police that will extend over every part of the Country, 
Well thought on, Lords and Gentlemen! A noble panacea truly. 
Where is your bleod, now—where is your family pride? Do you 
know that the first and immediate effect of this system, would 
be to throw you over board at ence? tomake.you Nobodies in 
your native land? A general Police would make you more con- 
temptible even than automatons. Losing influence, we main- 
tain that you would speedily lose consideration. You would 
be worth very speedily as little to the Minister as you are 
now to your country. You would, we repeat it, in the course 
of three or four years become Nobedies—It is a fact, that where 
thereis a Police Majistrate at present, the Peasantry almost 
universally apply to him, ia preference to the common Jastice of 
the Peace. . 


But would your properties remain untouched? Sarely, 
surely not. A general Police must be supported—they must 
have muskets afd ammunition, clothes and provision for man and 


‘horse, and pay. This must all come from your estates, my Lords 


and Gentlemen. Government have not the mines of Pera and 
Mexico—and ifthey had they would not apply their produce 
to your comforts. The Baronies, Gentlemen, the Baronies should 
pay it all. Now, it is unnecessary to ask you, what rents you 
are receiving from your lands—or whether indeed you receive 
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any. They are liable, already, to county-rates, to taxes, and 
to tithes. Can you flatter yourselves then, that if a permanent 
police were established in the country, you could receive any 
rents for years to come? If you have any consideration, you 
must certainly answer this question in the negative. But, truly, 
very little consideration you appear to have. This is not the 
time for such an experiment. The country could not bear it, 


From the Times.—Now that all is horror and confusion io 
IreJand, the Government both there and at home are exercising 
themselves with uncommon activity in the restitution of peace. 
To restore the lives that have been so fearfully destroyed is 
beyond their power “ At one fell swoop,” sixteen if not seven- 
teen, persons murdered in the night, aud by fire, is an event 
calculated to awaken the most torpid attention to the situation of 
Ireland. We shall merely state our suspicion that the story of 
the child dropping from its mother’s womb may be borrowed from 
the history of bloody Queen Mary’s time, when such an occur- 
rence actually took place in Smithfield (as may be read in the 
historian of the day) and the living infant was by one of th 
bratal executioners cast back into the flames, : 


Ireland.—The state of Ireland, being thus distracted, —and it 
is not only merely of the district in which the late murderous 
conflagration was kindled of which we speak, for it is evident 
that disaffection to existing usages, contempt of the ‘laws, and 
a disposition to revolt, exist every where,—it becomes necessary 
to apply the most prompt means to stop or to suspend the 
growing evils. The armed force of Ireland will no. doubt be 
immediately increased, and the mischief is not one that can be tem- 
porized with; it must be suppressed by force : and when peace, 
or at least stillness, is again restored, all will have been done 
which it is in the power of such men as the presebt Ministers to 
do. They have not heads to regain the affections, to satisfy the 
reasonable wishes, and consolidate the tranquillity of Ireland as 
an integral part of the empire. These desirable objects must 
wait for their consummation till happier times arrive, and some 
more enlightened Statesmen appear on the stage. : 


Let as for a moment suppose that which we have little 
doubt will take place-—that Ministers, by dint of down-right 
force, which they are fully justified in employing, shall have 
pat down this worse than rebellion in Ireland, that they shall 
have rendered it impossible for murder and robbery to show their 
heads, —that treason shall no longer dare to mutter the hostile 
designs which rankle in its heart,—what, we ask will be the course 
which Ministers will then pursue, the field being clear for theit 
operations the patient bled into submissions to his doctors, in 
bed, and ready to receive the nostrums which they may apply or 
prescribe ? The experience of the past will supply a ready an- 
swer. They will probably begin to boast of the tranquillity and 
happiness of Ireland, her growing wealth, and improving re- 
venues: not forgetting however to allege the conservation of 
that peaceable and happy state as a ground for requiring a 
large military é¢stablishment than would otherwise be neces- 
Sary; and so they will go on boasting of the felicity of Ire- 
land as their work, till a fresh explosion cuts short their 
tale, starties their drowsy listeners, and brings us all back 
to a repetition of the old horrors—murder and conflagration 
on the one side, and military execution on the ‘other: then 
itis that it will be discovered that nothing -has been done for 
Ireland, but that she has merely been chastised into external 
quiet, and left to brood over her sorrows in misinterpreted si- 
lence. So Ireland has been governed forthe last half century, 
and so she will continue to be governed, unless happily one of 
these geniuses should arise, of whom this country has not seen 
many in public employments, who seem born to renovate man- 
kind, to heal the sickness of nations, and to sow the sced of fu- 
tare health and vigour in the political body, The Union, which 
should have been for the good of Ireland, bas turned to ill, and 
has even incresed the most crying cvil of England: for it being 
necessary above all things to look to Ministerial majorities in the 
arrangements that were made for the representation of the sister 
kingdom in the Imperial Parliament, there is in general but little 
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connexion between the-tepresented, or those who should be re- 
presented, and the members; and these latter being chiefly in 
England, and engaged here in obtaining by places a renumera- 
tion for those services which they render to Government, the 
rent is made yet wider between themselves and their nominal 
constituents. There is little or no identity of interest between 
the parties. In England the presence of the local magistracy, 
of which body many also are members of Parliament, tends to 
enfoce order and harmony in their several districts, With res- 
pect to the Irish representation, it might have been inferred, and 
it would naturally have followed that the respect paid to the 
representatives of that country would have been increased by the 
circumstance of their becoming members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, had but their election been pure and faultless at the first ; 
but the bare circumstance of a nominal Irish member sitting in 
the Parliament at Westminister, willnot tend to give him such 
an influence over the minds of any portion of the Irish peo- 
ple that the State could hope to derive any benefit from his 
presence.—Times, 


An Insolvent.—F. E, Jones, Esq., who can trace his lineage 
to many generations back—who, when he eatered uponlife, had an 
estate of 2500/, a-year, and 40,000, in the Bank of Ireland—who 
had been the munificent and liberal caterer of public amusements 
for the last 20 years—who had raised the character of the drama, 
and had been the patron of merit, and founder of the fame and 
fortunes of all the performers who have figared upon our stage 
during several years past—was, on the 9th Nov. brought up in the 
Insolvent Court, Dublin, in the humble character of an insolvent. 
There was no oppositioa—and Mr. Jones, after stating that he 
had, four years ago, voluntarily, and without any solicitation frem 
his creditors, vested the whole of his property in the hands of 
Trustees, respectfully bowed to the Court, and withdrew, receiv- 
ing the hearty gratulations of his friends in Court. 


Spain. — Every saccessive French mail brings the most alarming 
accounts from Spain, which are as regularly falsified by the next 
Spanish arrivals. The other day we were told, that several pro- 
vinces were in open revolt; that Miva and RieGo were abdut to 
besiege Madrid with 30,000 men; that FexpinanD had arrived 
in the capital from the Escurial, and had declared, in an address 
to his Ministers, that he would die at the head of his guards, 
like the Martyr Louis the Sixteenth! Now the simple fact is, 
that there is less actual disturbance in Spain thao at any period 
since the Revolution,—the bands of thieves and clergy having 
been suppressed. Butit is trae, that there is considerable alarm 
throughout the kingdom, aad with ample cause. A long and 
most instructve narrative appeared ig yesterday’s CHRONICLE, 
of the incessant intrigues of foreign spies and agents with the 
back-stair party at the Madrid Court, in order to plange the 
nation into disorders which would afford a pretence for the 
abuse and possibly the interference of the Holy Alliance. The 
Proceedings of these wretches are very well understood how- 
ever by the Spanish people, and hence the general distrust. 
The present plan of the Serviles is to displace and ruin the li- 
beral Authorities who got inte office at the Revolntion, one 
after the other. We have seen how they treated the hero 
Rieco, and how indignantly the people of Cadiz remonstrat- 
ed. Their latest attack was upon the patriot Mina. They ac- 
cused him of Republicanism and an order was sent to remoye 
him from the Captain-Generalship of Galacia. The inhabitants 
of Corunna, however, justly alarmed for their noble governor, 
resisted the order, and would not let him leave the place, or allow 
his successor to enter. This piece of devotion is the sole foun- 
dation of the falsehood of the Paris Journals. For Mina him- 
self, the courtly charge was notoriously false, and he bad proved 
its baseness, and vindicated his own loyalty te the constitation 
in an energetic and excellent Proclamation issued at Corunna as 
far as back as the month of August. What these wicked pro- 
ceedings of the Executive may drive the people to, we know uot; 
but it is the height of impudence and injustice to attribute the 
honourable discontent of the people to liberal, instead of tbe real 
“ legitimate” agitators.—Examiner. 
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London, January 3.—The confident assertion of the Minis- 
terial Papers that the entrance of the Grenville party to officeis 
merely a re-union of a party which had been heretofore divided 
on points of policy not now called into operation, has led us to 
refresh our recollections, by looking back to the Parliamentary 
Debates, to see what Lord Grenviile’s opinions (as far as we can 
Jearn them from his speeches) really have been, We take Lord 
Grenville as the representative of this little party, because— 
though not the actual patron of the half-a-dozen seats in the 
House of Commons which his friends fill—he is the only person 
of the party in whom we can trace any opinions at all. The ques- 
tion then is, how far Lord Grenville’s declared opinions, if acted 
Upon at present, would be consistent with his union with the pre- 
sent Administration? For that purpose we shall consider solely 
Lord Grenville’s opinions on the policy of the country in time of 
peace. In Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxix. pp. 914, 


t 
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et seq. we find Lord Grenville represented to have made a speech ; 


on ‘ military establishments in time of peace.” No one will say 
that this is amatter not now of consequence. _ Itis the subject 
of the great question of practical policy which azitates the coun- 
try. That Lord Grenville, too, at the time he made this speech, 
February 21, 1815, thought it a matter of some importance, his 
words will make manifest:—“ The necessity of a Peace Esta- 
blishment,” he says “and of putting the military part of it down 
to the lowest level to which by any possibility it canbe reduced, is 
obvious; and Lam prepared to show on what grounds the army 
might be reduced in point of establishment if not in point 
of expense, to’ the level on which it stood when the late 
unfortunate contest commenced. But now, from the reports 
which have been spread abroad, I learn that the question is not 
what the peace establishment shall be, but whether we shall 
ever have a peace establishment? I have been told* that there 
was an individual capable of proposing, and an assembly of 
English Gentlemen who had endured to hear of a peace establish- 
ment of nineteen millions a-year. A peace establishment of nine- 
teen millions a-year! * * * * Do your Lordships know what was 
the amount of the peace establishment at the close of the Ameri- 
can war? The great and upright man who then was at the head 
of the finances of the country felt it his duty to reduce the esta- 
blishments to the lowest point at which they could be proposed. 
He proposed to the Committee a detailed estimate of the peace 
establishment, at the time when we had no Ally in Europe— 
when even Holland was torn from us, and France was more flou- 
rishing in wealth and power then she now is—the amount was less 
than five millions and a-half. After an experience of five years, 
he was inelined to believe that the first estimate had reduced the 
establishments below their proper amount; and in the same plain 
and intelligible mode in which he proposed the first establish- 
ment, he produced a detailed account on which an estimate of six 
millions only was founded. He did not rest there; but, after 
seven years of peace, in 1792, when the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country had begun to be most flourishing, he pro- 
posed a reduction of 200,000/.; and your Lordships will remem- 
ber that these different establishments were not in Estimate 
merely, but that the supply of the year 1792 was actually less than 
six millions. I must beg your Lordships to cast your eyes on the 
present situation of the country, and its situation in 1792, and 
imagine what any one, who had taken part in the measure I have 
mentioned, must feel at hearing that any man could propose (for 
that it can be acquiesced in is impossible) that the peace esta- 
blishment of this conntry should be nineteen millions a-year !” 
After adverting tothe few circumstances which might tend to 
vary, in a slight degree, the establishment necessary during the 
present peace, from that in the peace following the American war, 
Lord Grenville said—‘‘We cannot disguise the fact. Noone can 
have proposed a peace establishment of nineteen millions, but 
‘with the intention of changing the Constitution of the country in such 
sort, that it shall no longer continue a free country.” 


Unfortunately, itis not necessary to tell the world that net 


only the Peace Establishment was not less than Mr. Vansisttart 
was capable of proposing and the House of Commons of endar- 
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* This alludes toa declaration of Mr. Vensittart ia a Committee of 
Ways aud Means. 
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ing to hear of, but, on the average, much greater. The expendi- 
ture of the year just passed cannot be accurately known ;—butin 
1820, the establishment (exclusive of a charge of two millions for 
the Civil List, Courts of Justice, Pensions, &c. oa the Consoli- 
dated Fand), was 19,331,408/. actually exceeding by 300,000/. the 
estimate, the magnitude of which carried home to Lord Gren- 
ville’s mind the conviction that it was intended to convert this 
country into a military despotism. 


It is needless for us to quote the opinions of Lord Grenville, 
as to the ruinous effect of so great an expenditure on the general 
prosperity of the country. They were those ia which the country 
joined with him, and which time has confirmed. We should only 
observe, that in 1815, when Lord Grenville took such alarm at the 
Peace Establishment, the currency was greatly depreciated. It is 
now raised in value; so that the establishment which we are now 
supporting, even if it only consumes the same nominal amount of 
money, in reality takes away much more of the labour and 
wealth of the people than that proposed in 1815. 


We have not space now to retrace all Lord Grenville’s opi- 
nions on peace policy, and his denunciation of the infamous trea- 
chery to the people of Genoa, and the general spirit of rapacity 
and aggrandizement visible in what was called the settlement of 
Europe. His opinion on the Peace Establishment is in reality of 
more importance than anyother. His advice was rejected. The 
“ Assembly of Gentlemen” acquiesced ; some of them, and unhap- 
pily many besides them, are feeling the consequences of their 
acquiescence, The country has been amused by preparations for 
reduction, One year there has been a little increase, another 
year a little diminution, but the average of extravagance has re- 
mained the same, Perditur interia misera lux. The few peacefal 
years which should have been spent in renovating the resources 
of the country, have slipped away; and we see nothing butinter- 
nal distress, with no prospect of a long continuance of foreign 
tranquillity. And this is the time which Lord Grenville chooses to 
read his palinode, and to give the Ministerial writers authority to 
say, that he differs in nothing from the peace policy of their 
patrons !—English Paper. 

Manchester.—A Manchester Paper says—“ Peace, cheerful- 
ness, and industry, with their estimable train of advantages are at 
present the resident characteristics of the extensive townsof Man- 
chester, Salford, and their wide-spread neighbourhood: the laws 
are peaceably administered ; and there are only two troops of regu- 
lar cavalry stationed in the whole of the county palatine of Lan- 
caster. What a happy contrast to the state of things in 1819!’ 


Wolf Dog.—His Majesty has now in his possession a fine 
wolf dog, which followed the Royal carriage from Herrenhausen 
to Wetzlar, a distance of more than 70 English miles. His Ma- 
jesty observing the dog, ordered him to be taken care of, and he 
has since proved so sagacious an animal, as to become quite a 
favourite of his Majesty. He is called Wetzlar, from the place 
where he was first taken up.— Brighton Chronicle. 


Portland Dog.—A few days ago, a boat with five men was off 
Portland, in a gale of wind, endeavouring to reach the shore, but 
could not; the men on the beach tied a rope toa small spirittub,a 
Portland dog went off with the tub in his mouth, the man by that 
means secured the rope to their boat, and were dragged ashore. 


A boat from Barton, with five persons on board, about ten 
o’clock on Sunday morning, was upset, and all on board pe- 
rished. It belonged to a Thomas Jubb, who, notwithstanding 
the state of the wind, had offered to take passengers to Hull. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Thomas Tindall, ship-owner of this place, was 
at the water side at the trme, just arrived from London, anxious 
to be athome. The offer could not be resisted and be jumped 
into the boat, with three other persons, and James Atkin, alad 
named Warrender, both of Barton, and a poor man going to 
Beverly fair. The whole five were precipitated into the deep, 
and the body of Mr. Tindal! was yot found till Friday afternoon, 
on the shore near Dairycoates,. opposite to which place the 
boat was supposed to hove been sees! uggline hefore it went down, 
A man of the name of Grashy found him, and itis only justice 
to state, that Mr. Tindall’s gold watch, with a variety of papers, 
were delivered safe to Mr. Dutchman.— Hull Packet, 
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es ; the other hand, appears so irrecoverable weak, that we can scarcely 
: - Tragedy The Two Foscant, a Tragedy. CAIN, a sympathise with an innocent man, who would rather be tortured and 
SARDABARALAS, © = By Lozp Byron, ae - ; dangeoned in Venice, than quit it for the milder endurance of exile 
a5 a 3 ina colony. There also wants action in this piece, and the deaths of 
Tne extraordinary fertility of Lord Byron’s genins is once more $ the Father and Son are too similar. The hatred and vengeance which 


rendered strikingly apparent by the volume before us, which contains 
two pieces of five acts e 2ch, and one of three, filling together an octavo 
volume of apwards of 490 pages. The power of elaborate criticism is 
not within our limits ; and ifit were so, to pretend to read and review 
such a production in the course of three days, wouid be next to quackery. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves, ix the present inctance, to a brief 
sketch of its leading features, and of that lively portion of sauce piquante 
with which, in the form of preface and aanotation, the noble Poet never 
fails to add to the general relish of the more substantial part of his men- 
tal repasts, 


The first characteristic point which assails us, is to be foand in the 
Preface ; in which Lord Byron dec] res for the dramatic unities, “ con- 
ceiving that with any very distant devarture from them, there may be 
poetry, but nodrama.” He allows that such an opinion is unpopular; 
but he nevertheless entertains it, observing, that it was once * the law 
of literature throughout the world, and is still so in the more civilised 
parts of it.” “ Nous avons changé tont cela,” continues Lord Byron, 
‘¢ and are reaping the fruits of the change.” This we interpret as a co- 
vert reproof of the extravagant licence of the modern drama; but if so, 
fs it the opinion of his Lordship, that an attention to the unities would 
remedy the defect? We exceedingly doubt it, even if that artificial taste 
could be created in Englaud that is delighted with the tasteful regularity 
of art, which in resp ct to promiscuous andiences, we apprehend is a 
hopeless case. The grand question is, Whether the severity of the uni- 
ties has not a tendency to repress more beauty and nature than it crea- 
tes. Judging by the French drama, as well as that of Great Britain, 
during the period when they were most attended to, weanswer, Yes ; 
which implies any thing but an esponsal of that total and unredeemed 
abandonment of the art and construction for which Lord Byron contends. 
Phis, however, by the way; we hasten to more material observation. 


The first tragedy in the volame is Sardnapalus in which Lord Byron 
departs from the account of Diodorus Siculus, by supposing the con- 
spiracy against the Assvrian voluptuary, to explode and succeed in one 
day by a sudden conspiracy. The notion of the character of the luxu- 
rious Assyrian is altogether original. Sardanapalus is indeed the sensual 
bon vivant which the brief historical notices of him record ; but he is the 
most amiable of sensualists—the most generous of Epicureans. His own 
spirit of self-enjoyment he wishes to be shared by all his subjects, and 
piques himself upon his love of peace as forming their happiness as well 
as that of their sovereigns. More than this, he has a most unbounded 
contempt for conqnest and soldiership, although personally brave; and 
speaks with most irreverent derision of the grand doings of the Gods, 
his ancestors,—to the great scandal of the established religion of the 
people. In a word, the licence which he takes he grants to his subjects, 
and would have them, with himself, glide on with love and revelry to 
the tomb. When informed of the plot against him on the score of his 
effeminate and inactive life, he is as mach piqued with the folly of the 
rebels as with their ingratitude ; but preserves frankness and generosity 
to the last, and even falls a victim to the humane weakness of a dislike 
to blood and vengeance. Ha neglects his Qeeen to be sure, but is high. 
minded in his neglect. His favourite female slave—(Asiatic monarchs 
have such legitimately, just as legitimate sovereigns have them Asiatical- 
iy)— his female slaves he loves with the mast ardent passion, She is 
an Ionian Greek, who loves again, but with an intellectual devotion, as 
becomes her country—something of anachronism here, but allowable, 
The gay, voluptuous, light-hearted monarch is kingly and buoyant to the 
last, and wonld mount his feneral pile alone after consulting the Safety 
of all his retainers ; but his lonian will not forsake him, she applies the 
torch, and they expire together, 


It will be perceived that the foregoing isa sketch rather of a concep- 
tive than of a2 possible existence. An eternal repetition of song, and 
feast, and revelry, form not the source of qualities like these. On the con- 
trary, we firmly believe, that no people are more obtuse to the enjoyment 
and feelings of others, than gross voluptuaries ; and all historyjand experi+ 
ence provesit. This says nothing as to the wisdom of the ascetic self- 
denial which is the other extreme; or against a genuine enjoyment of 
the pleasures of sense; but it wholly preciades Lord Byron’s version of 
Sardanapalus. The sketch, however, of this royal Comus is highly spiri- 
ted and beautiful; the satire put into his month against priestcraft, and 
the “ Pagod things of sabre sway’’is admirable; and the poetry of many 
passages intense. Sardanapalas has a fine dream of his ancestors Nimrod 
and Semiramis, and Lord Byron has made a fine dream of himself; or, 
rather out of the dozen or two of lines which record his catastrophe. 


With The Two Foscari we must confess that we are much less gra- 
tified. In one respect it has more of nature, being founded very clgse- 
ly upon fact; but the tale is one of anrelieved dreariness, and the 
principle character, the elder Foscari, is too much of a Marino Faliero, 
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work their overthrow are also too cold and uorelieved. Ina word, we 
are weary of Venetian passion, and detest the Council of Ten most 
heartily. Tt is unnecessary to add, that there are many beautiful 
passages in this Drama, but the general result is heavy and labori- 
ous, The single female is best snpported, but she is only a more 
passionate Angiolina? and loses by her warmth. Playing so entirely upon 
similar characters, customs and images, the Two Foscari has followed 
Marino Faliero too hastily, even for reading. With respect to acting, it 
is out of the question. Lord Byron asserts that none of these pieces “ are 
composed with the most remote view to the atage.’’* 


We now come to Cain, which in regard to strength and power, is 
clearly the flower of the volume. It is called a mystery, in imitation of 
the things of olden time, all over Europe, which were so denominated 3 
and with the name the resemblance terminates. The conception of 
Cain is peculiarly fine and daring. He feels evil, and can imagine but 
one anthor of it; and hence revolts from faith, acquiescence, and devo. 
tion. To encourage this rebellions disposition, he is assailed by Lucifer, 
who fosters his donbts, increases his self-involvement, and plunges 
him into all the obscurity of that grand question, which, as Home 
observes, perplexed human nature 2000 years ago, and perplexes 
it still—the origin of evil, admitting the union of omnipotence with bee 
nevolence. It will be observed that with the trnest scriptaral keeping, 
Lord Byron throws all this impiety and scepticism into the mouths of 
the rebellious Lucifer and the stubborn Cain! bat we apprehend that 
this will not save him from the inzennons censure of the next Quarterly 
Review, to the all-pervading writers of which it will form a fair opporta- 
nity both to be abusive and polemical. An admirable scope is afforded 
for the peculiar talent of Lord Byron in the description of Hades 
when Lucifer shews Cain the Phantasmaof the wrecks of a precedent 
world,—a preadamite existence. Some noble poetry is here supplied ; 
but Lucifer is guilty of his old prank of promising more than he intends 
to perform, for the real knowledge of Cain is very little increased by 
bis journey, while his donbt and opposition are strengthened materi« 
aliy. In ait this addition to Scriptare. however, Lord Byron scarcely 
exceeds the jiverty taken by Milton; aud, to ase his own language, ale 
though not made to talk like a Clergyman apon the same subject, Lucifer 
is restained within the bounds of spiritual politeness. The castastrophe 
strictly follows the Book of Genesis, and from a desire not to depart 
from the simplicity of scriptural statement, both that and the whole of 
the earthly Dramatis Personae, except the primitive murderer, appear 
somewhat ineffective. In fact, the dialogue and action between Cain 
and Lucifer, contain the principal part both of the intellectuality and the 
poetry of this singular effort, by far the most characteristic in the vo-« 
lume of the genins of the author, and the boldness of his Muse. + 

We have alluded to the general piqnancy of Lord Byron's ans 
notations. In some notes to The Two Fuscari his Lordship has done 
his best to make Mr. Southey duly aware of his possession of this 
spirrit-stirring qualification. The passage allusive to the weak and 
unpharasaicul Laureate, is at once so just and neatly severe, that we 
can do no less than supply it in the way of note alsot The many at. 








*Lord Byron, with much calm dignity, reproves the indelicate sei. 
zure of Marino Faliero for the stage in a very few lines, 


‘Of ths attempt made by the manager in a former instance, the 
public opinion has been already expressed. 


** With respect tomy own private feeelings, as it seems they are to 
stand for nothing, I shall say nothing.’ 


t We supply no poetical selection, our object being rather to give a 
general notion of the three productions, We may probably insert a few 
characteristic specimens next week, ; 


t “Mr. Southey, in his pions preface to a poem, whose blasphemy is 
as harmless as the sedition of Wat Tyler, because itis equally absurd 
with that sincere production, calls upon the ‘ Legislature to look to it,” 
as the toleration of such writings led to the French Revolution ; not such 
writings as Wat Tyler, but as those of the ‘Satanic School.’ This is 
not true, and Mr. Southey knows itto be not true, Every French writer 
of any freedom was persecuted. Voltaire and Roussean were exiles, Mars 
montel and Diderot were sent to the Bastile, and a perpetual war was 
waged with thewhole class by the existing despotism. In the nextplace, the 
French Revolation was not occasioned by any writings whatsoever, but 
must have occurred if no such writings had ever existed. It is the fashion te 
attribute every thing to the French Revolution, and the French Revolu. 
tion to every thing but its real cause. That cause is obvions—the Govern. 
ment exgcted too mach, and the people could neither give nor bear more. 
Without this, the Eucyclopedists might have written their fingers off 
without the oceurrence of a single alteration. And the English RevVolu. 
tiou—(the first, 1 mean)—what was it occasioned by? The puritagg 
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tempts of this poetical apostate to “bandy with faction” every bo- 
dy who will not take the collar with himself, has, in this instance, 
drawn down a marked retribntion—the very perfection of the calm- 
ny, contemptaons and annoying. The monstrous absurdity of that 
Vision of Judyment—to be equalled only by the grossness of its ir- 
religion, the arregance of its assumption, and the excess of its ran- 
cour, will secure it a bad immortality, by rendering it the langhing stock 
of ages. The author of such a thing to be one of those who aspire to 
guide the taste of the world of letters. —Excellent! As to the miserable 
attempts of himself and brethren to oppose the great tide of events 
which, as Lord Byron finely observes, “is gaining ground with every 
breaker” they are so overdone, as utterly to betray their own secret, 
and draw down a host of observation, which is piercing and exposing the 
shallow sophistry in every direction. It would be a fine thing indeed, 





were surely as pious and as moral as Wesley or his biographer? Acts— 
acts on the part of Government, and not writings against them, have 


caused the past conva'sions, and are tending to the future. 


* Tlook upon such as inevitable, though no Revolutionist; I wish to 
See the English Constitution restored, and not destroyed. Born an 
Aristocrat, and natarally one by temper, with the greater part of 
my present property in the funds, what have I to gain by a re- 
volution; Perhaps I have more to lose in every way than Mr. Sou- 
they, with all his places and presents for panegyrics and abuse into the 
bargain. Bat chat a revolution is inevitable, I repeat. The Govern- 
ment may exult over the repression of petty tumults; these are but the 
receding waves repnised and broken for a moment on the shore 
while the great tide is still rolling on, and gaining ground with 
every breaker. Mr. Southey accuses us of attacking the religion 
of the country; and is he abetting it by writing lives of Wesley ; 


nor never will be, a country withont a religion. We shall be told of 
France again; but it wis only Paris and a frantic party, which for a mo- 
ment upheld their dogmatical nonsense of theo-philanthropy, The 
chareh of England, if overthrown, will be swept away by the sectarians 

and not by the sceptics. People are too wise, too well-informed too 
certain of their own immense importance in the realms of space, wrbr to 
submit tothe impiety of doubt. There may bea few such diffident 
specuiators, like water in the pale sanbeam of hnman reason, but they 
are very few; and their opinions, without enthusiasm or appeal to the 
passions, can never gain proselytes---nniess, indeed, they are perse- 
Cuted ; that, to be sure, will increase any thing, 


“Mr. S., witha cowardly ferocity, exults over anticipated ‘ death- 
bed repentance ofthe objects of his dislike; and indulges himself ina 
pleasant ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ in prose as well as verse, full of im- 
pious impudence. What Mr. 8.'s sensations or ours may be in the aw- 
ful moment of leaving this state of existence neither he nor we can pre- 
tend todecide. In common, I presume, with most men of any reflection 
I have not waited for «a ‘ death-bed’ to repent of many of my actions, not- 
withstanding the ‘diabolical pride’ which this pitiful renegado in his 
fancour would impnte to those who scorn him. Whether upon the whole 
the good or evil of my deeds may preponderate, is not for me to ascer- 
tain; but es my means and opportunities have been greater, I shall li- 
mit my present defence to an assertion (easily proved, if necessary,) 
that I, ‘in my degree,’ have done more rea! good in any one given year, 
since I was twenty, than Mr. Sonthey in the whole course of his shiftine 
and turn-coat existence. There are several actions to which I can look 
back with an honest pride, not to be damped by the calumnies of a hire- 
ling. There are others, to which T reenr with sorrow and repentance ; 
but the only act of my life of which Mr. Sonthey can have any real know. 
ledge, as it was one which brought me in contact with a near connexion 
of his own, did no dishonour to that connexion nor to me. 

**T am not ignorant of Mr. Southey's calumnies on a different occa- 
sion, knowing them to be such, which he scattered abroad on his return 
from Switzerland, against me and others: they have done him no good 
in this avorld : and if his creed be the right one, they will do him less in 
the next. What his ‘death-bed’ may be, itis not my province to pre- 
dicate: let him settle it with his Maker, as I must do with mine. There 
is something at once ludicrous and blasphemons in this arrogant scribbler 
of all work sitting down to deal damnation and destruetion upon his fel- 
low-creaturés with Wat Tyler, the apotheosis of George the Third, and 
the Elegy on Martin the regicide, all shuffled togethr in his writing-desk, 
One ofhis ¢onsolations appears to be a Latin note froma work of Mr. 
Landor, the anthor of ‘Gebir,” whose friendship for Robert Sonthey 
will, it seems, ‘be an honour to him when the ephemeral disputes 
and ephemeral reputations of the day are forgotten,’ I for one neither 
envy him ‘the friendship,” nor the glory in revetsion which is te accrue 
from it, like Mr. Thelusson’s fortune, in the third and fourth generation. 
This friendship will probably be as memorable as his own epics which 
(as I quoted to him 10 or 12 years agoin ‘English Batds’) Person said 
* wouhl be remembered when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, and got till 
then,’ For the present, [leave him, we 
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at this time of day, if a new school of Jesnitism, operating most confirm- 
edly like the old—per fas et nefas*—by sophisticated ambignity quar- 
terly, and Bulls and Beacons weekly, could extinguish the illumination 
of the age, and by mere dint of brawling, silence the deductions 
of reason, and the every day increasing resuits of more enlarged com- 
mon sense, It will not be ; and the hypocrisy, vanity, and folly which 
suppose so, even now may become sensible of a re-action, which 
is langhing their puny efforts to scorn---efforts, which with the usual 
fatuity of persecution, are spreading every thing which they are meant 
to oppose. The various shapes, religions, moral, and political, which 
the more cultivated part of mankind will or may assume, no one ean 
know, or need wish to know; but this is certain, a period well arrive, 
and that not very slowly, when the realms of mind, at least, will be 
free ; and however differing in other respects, the improved sense of 
society will unite to lash the interested and apostate yelpers of servflity, 
bigotry, and alarm, into final obscurity. Q. 


Lady Mlorgan and the Quarterly Review. 


We call a nettle bnta nettle, and the faults of fools but folly,” said 
one whose wisdom and addtess recalled an insurrectionary people who 
had abandoned their homes. But our Quarterly Reviewers have im- 
preved on the sagacity of Agrippa, for while they declare an author to 
be Beolian, prating, prosing, a plagiarést, and her work which no one can 
read one half of, they directly exalt both, dignifying their criticism by ju- 
dicial terms, and talk of punishment as if she whom they repute a small 
author was a great criminal, who deserved from them not ouly fearful 
judgment but instant execution. 


The conductors of this Review are particularly acrimonious to fee 
males. Does this proceed from constitution, or the cause which converte 
ed Boileau into a satirist of woman—or was the maid unkind, or the 
wife truant? Most certainly, if Tar QuarTerty Review be a type 
ef the time, ‘* the age of chivalry is gone.” No matter what is 
the condition of the female or her subject, Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Plamptre, Lady Morgan, the Reviewers beeome unusnally splene- 
tic when a female is to be judged. In their grammar the feminine 
is an un worthy gender; but with regard to Lady Morgan they indulges 
peculiar vindictiveness: they assailed her as a novelist, and they conti- 
nue their maledictions in terms so odious and aggravated, that they sur- 
pass Dr, Slop in his vituperations of Bonaparte, when that scourge of a 
degenerate race confounded time, place, the memory and senses, by the 
rapidity of his conquests. But they plead their station; they are con- 
servators of sound opinions in Church and State, the literary derivative, 
forsooth, of the Society for the Suppression of Vice and of the Constita- 
tional Association, Just so was “* honest Iago,” who, by the by, “ was 
nothing if not critical,” — a most sensitive moralist in respect to female 
failings. Yet this was the person whom the great dramatist imagined 
to perpetrate a tragedy of complicated horror. 


The avowed object of the Quarterly Reviewers towards Lady Mor- 
gan was to destroy her reputation as an author, while they stated she 
was destitute of all other soarces of support. If this be justice, it is not 
agreeaule to Mugna Charta, which specially reserves from amusement the 
means of the offenders’ livelihood. Verily they do not see the signs of 
the times ; do they net know thatit is the people’s will that the severity 
of the laws should be corrected? Have they not heard that man is emerg- 
ing throughout all nations, save and excepted those subjected to the Ho- 
ly Alliance ; and that in the last revointion, that of Mexico, even the ne- 
groes have been at once enfranchised? Is this the time when all men 
are resuming their rights, that they shall hope to heap wrongs on woman 
and be endured? Why, a great Personage and Ministry, and the Lords, 
tried the same exploit; and what was the consequence? The accusers 
were arraigned as culprits, and their trialis mot concinded. Another 
great Personage inflicted summary vengeance on Sir R. Wilson ; and as 
the Quarterly Reviewers would beggar Lady Morgan, the higher powers 
would reduce Sir R. Wilson to want. Yet did this outrage raise more 
money for that injured Officer from the people of Eugiandin afew 
weeks, than did loyalty in Bishops, Lords, Ministers, Corporation, Piace- 
men, and Expectants raise in months ; nay, afier all Treland was convas- 
sed for subscriptions in order to erect a testimonial to his Majesty George 
the Fourth. I, therefore, disagree with Lady Morgan in her feelings 








* The alarmed malignity of a company of Monks, who feared the 
ultimate dissolution of their convent, conld not exceed the rancerons 
treatment by this cabal of Lady Morgan, whose Italy, by the way, 
Lord Byron terms “a fearless and excellent woik.”’ It isso both 
in fact and entertainment, and none know it better than the QuarR- 
Terty Reviewers, who have taken care to avoid repeating the 
error of a detailed account of it, as in the case of her “ France.” Ta 
fine, it is the truth—the disgracefal truth ef her representations which 
irritates these literary dominicans. They shrink by anticipation from the 
universal yoice of after ages iu respect to British policy towards ill-fated 
Italy, 4 
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towards the vilifying Revewers; I think The Anti-Jaeobin and Quarterly 
Review, and their similars, Johu Bull, The Beacon, and New Times 
Newspapers, are of essential service to the good cause; they excite in- 
quiry, keep the friends of liberality on the alert, and most effectually ex- 
pore all Ultras, Sycophants, and Pensioners. I also think their treatment 
of her was, sordidly speaking, worth no small price. Those who were 
indifferent to her politics, became in consequence interested for them, 
by their sympathy for herinsult ; while many of those who were averse 
to her principles ceased to mutter when they heard the nnrelenting ven- 
geance of her enemies. The same circumstances operated in favour of one 
whom her persecutors could kill, though they could not convict. 


The Quarterly Reviewers commence their article on Lady Morgan’s 
Italy thus ;—‘“‘It may be expected we should say something of this 
book ; we shall take the liberty ofexplaining why we shall say very 
little.” They then, after a paragraph already noticed, proceed :—* In the 
first place, we are convinced that this woman is incorrigible; secondly, 
we hope that her indelicacy, ignorance, vanity and malignity, are inimita- 
ble, and therefore her example is very little dangerous ; and thirdly, that 
every page teems with errors of all kinds, from the most disgusting down 
te the most Indicrous ; they are smothered in such Beotian dullness, 
that they cando no harm. Extracts could afford no idea of the general 
and homogeneous stupidity which pervades the work ; and if our Review 
should happen to give any interest to the subject, we shonld be liable to 
the double charge of deceiving our friends and pnffiing Lady Morgan ; 
we therefore decline drawing her frailties from their dread abode,” &c, 


Sach are their reasons for pare abuse, and they demand onr cre- 
Wulity—they who are without name—who produce no testimony—who 
virtually testify against themselves and their opinions, by their hetero- 
geneous slander. The passage is most unfortunate—they produce no ex- 
tracts, lest they might give an interest to the work, and be liable to puff Lady 
Morgan. Then they have learned that so perverse are their readers, 
or so unlucky are their critical efforts, that a circumstantial elaborate 
abuse from them operates as an eulogy. Miserable critics! deserving 
the sympathy of Cassandra and ail the Trojans. So vou have found, 
most sapient Sirs, that your diatribe on Lady Morgan’s France, in which 
you gave extracts enow, counteracted the object of the writer. Unhap- 
py levellers of literary reputations! So, when vou intended to damn 
yon beatified, and most unhappy you feel your sitnation, and acknow- 
ledge that your unmanly assault recoiled on yourselves, You cannot 
conceal from yourselves nor the world, that vonr review of France did 
not impede the sale of that work, as it has reached the fourth edition in 
this country, and has been repeatedly (in six editions) published abroad. 
You cannot say that Italy is more offensive to you than France, in your 
review of which you classed under sections, to omit minor faults, you sav, 
** Bad taste, bombast and nonsense, blander, ignorance of the French 
language and manners, general ignorance, Jacobinism, falsehood, licen- 
tionsness and impiety.” Contd Italy contain more faults than these ? 
and yet you made copious extracts in reviewing France, and none in 
reviewing Italy. 

I do not believe the Quarterly Reviewers assigned the true reasons 
for altering their course ; they took up Italy as they had done France, 
and they proceeded to read the two volumes, ‘ because our duty im- 
poses that task on us.” Unhappy Reviewers, to be bound to read all 
that Lady Morgan writes, she who wrote nothing but bombast, non- 
sense,and blunders! Most pitiable Reviewers, to be in duty bound to read 
nine hundred closely printed pages, every page of which teems with errors 
of all kinds, after all yeur previous knowledge ofher duiness and absur- 
dity ; and yet, after all these reading (six weeks reading, you say) not 
to’ gratify the friends of social order with some garbled extracts, is 
something more than mysterious, considering that no topic is omitted 
which you think may disparage Lady Morgan. You talk of “ the obste- 
tric skill of Sir Charles Morgan (who, we believe, is a man midwife)” he 
isa graduate Cambridge physician. In the next paragraph you say, 
we even suspect that the price of the embryo MS. paid the expences of the 
travellers. Believe and suspect falsehoods relating to the profession and 
fortune of the husband of the Author, to disparage the Author, but you 
abstain from quoting passages, discreditable to the Anthor, from her 
werk, The conclusion is obvious. Besides, how could it detract from 
Lady Morgan’s Italy, if Sir C. Morgan was what you believe him to be ; 
there are persons highly distinguished, whose origin is lower thana 
mere apothecary, and the Quarterly Reviewers do more than suspect 
and believe that another person was far inferior in rank to the meanest 
compeoander of simples ; yet who would remember this accident of bisth 
and station in estimating the literary pretensions of the same person ? 
Sic Charles Morgan is independent in fortane, and, I believe, still more 
independent and resolute in his principles and conduct. 


The Reviewers hint that Lady Morgan had no object, but ¢o sell her 
wares to the highest bidder. Really : and so liberal opinions open the 
great mart for literary speculators. True, wehear of ‘the Republic of 
Letters,” and “ the Commonwealth of Europe,” and of course, to be liber- 
ral is to secure the patronage of those who avow the “‘ monarchical princi- 
ple.” Ifso, the chiof writers in Tus Quarnterty Revisw have sinned 
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against the golden rnle,and he erred alike against poetry and prose, who 
changed Wat Tyler into the Vision of Judgement. Let the Reviewers cry, 
pudet, pudet ; but the world will respond, hee sunt opprobria vobis, 


We come to another curiosity in this article. The Reviewers, who 
could not afford an extract from Italy, have given three advertisements 
at length from the pen of the publisher, on which they expatiate: and 
mark their zeal—they declare that they made search in the file of THe 
MorninG CHRONICLE not to detect Lady Morgan. No: bnt Mr. Colburn ; 
and they find that Italy, published in June, is announced the 17th of Ja- 
nuary “ preparing for the press, Italy by Lady Morgan.” Then Mr. Col- 
burn announced a forth-coming work four months before it appeared. 
This deserves condign punishment, and being so heinons, I freely admit 
this pnnishment should not merely be inflicted on Mr. Colburn, but 
that it should be transitive ; and be visited vindictively on Lady Mor- 
gan; how far THe MorninG CHRonicre Should share the punishment, 
for admitting an anticipated notice, though it is the universal custom 
of publishers, is questionable, but not by the Quarterly Reviewers ; for 
immediately they say, “‘ As after a long sea voyage, all meat is savoury, 
so after six weeks stupifying over Lady Morgan, we found or fancied Tue 
MorninG CHRONICLE strict in its morals, sound in its principles, improv- 
ed in its geography, and not wholly ignorant of ancient and modern his- 
tory.” One advertisement, I must observe, gives the Reviewers more 
chuckling delight ; but their expectation is unhappily disappointed, as 
the second edition of Italy has not merely been advertised, but the work 
has been actually republished. There are no limits to the fury of the 
Reviewers at Lady Morgan’s success ; whatever they encounter rouses 
their hatred, petulance, and brutality—Sir C. Morgan, Mr. Colburn, Tue 
MorwinG CHRonIcie, nay, Joun Butt is dispatched as freely as Marshal 
Ney, ‘‘considering the proverbial gullibility of the English nation,” say 
they in their sweeping rage, Poor Burt! to be fatally wounded by a ran- 
dom shaft from the Quarterly Reviewers, and all this mighty mischief 
done in their attempt to slay one woman, who, if they be goodmarksmen, 
is surely invulnerable, if not immortal. . 


GEORGE ENSOR. 


Rondon Markets. 


(From the Londen New Price Current, January 1, 1822.) 

Cotion.—The demand for Cottun has been steady; the prices are 
without the slightest variation. The purchases since our last consist 
of 500 bags, viz. —300 Bengals 53d and 53d ordinary and fair, 6g4 and 
5$d good fair; 136 Surats G}d fair, to G§d very fair; 46 packing, good 
5gd; and duty, 40 Demerara idd. 

Coffee. —There were no public sales of Coffee last week, yet there 
were inquiries made by private contract; though few actual purchases 
were reported, the holders were firm, and the general opinion was 
favourable for a rise. There was a public sale of Coffee brought forward 
this forenoon, consisting of $7 casks 17 bags }sritish Plantation, 99 bags 
St. Domingo; the former sold freely, and supported the previous cure 
rency of the market; good ordinary Jamaica 102s, a 108s, pale 105s, 
fine ordinary 108s, The St. Domingo, fair quality, but a little mixed 
with red beans, was taken in at 100s 6d, and for which 100s were 
offered and retused. Generally the Coffee market may be stated firm, 
with the appearance of an improvement, 


Suga:.—There were no Muscovades on show last week. Thera 
were a great number of buyers at market this morning, but a very 
little business was dune, owing to the holders of Muscovades demanding 
an advance of Is. and in some instances 2s, per cwt. The improvement 
in the prices was not submitted to, and, at the close of the day, the 
sales reported were quite inconsiderable. In refined Goods very little 
business was done last week on account of the holidays; no alteration 
in the prices could be stated. There were no Foreign Sugars on sale 
last week. 

Spices.—The East India Company's Declaration for the Ith 
proximo;—Ciunamon, 130,000 Ibs.; Natmegs, 100,000 Ibs.; Mace 
20,000 lus. ; Pepper Biack, 2,443 bags ; Oil of Mace, 1,000 Ibs, 


December 21, 1821. s. d. s 4. 
Indigo, E. I. fine blue hd. lb... ceeeeeeeeseperne 10 6 a@ LI D 
Fine Violet and Pur, ditto,,.......+0.. e555 10.6 m 0 O 
Good and mid. ditto ditto,,.....sepeeeeeeees 9 6 @ 910 
Pid Ted Fie, Giic cccccncccccssioccnn & BD Tee 
Fine Violet and Cop. ditto,.......+....+- 98 ago? 
Good and mid. ditto ditto,..........+ee.0055 9M @ 8 @ 
Consuming, ditto ditto,............. cceges ditto 
Ordinary, and low, ditto,.,.............55. &§ 6 4 79 
Madras, ditto ditto,.......,.ceeee,c0:eseee 6 BO BE 
Silk, India, China, per lb.........eeeecerreeeeee 17 8 @ BL 4 
Bengal Skein, ditto,.........seeseeserees> 14 6 @ WF 5 
Ditto NOVispecceeeererseeeneceneanerevere Ww 2 a 27 3 
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France and England. 





The English people wasted their blood and treasure for twenty-five 
years, and incarred many hundred millions of debt, in order, as they 
were told by Pitt and his disciples, to pat down the dangerous military 
power of France, and to stop the spread of French principles. Now, 
if neither of these objects has been attained—and if, instead, France is 
more powerful, its military power more alarming, and its people more 
able to communicate to other nations their dreaded principles, than 
ever,—we must come to this conclusion:—that Pitt and his successors 
Were either the most infatuated blockheads, or the most pernicions 
knaves and impostors that were ever suffered to conduct a great nation, 
by so long and painful a process, to ruin and disgrace j—that either from 
ignorant or from selfish motives (and as they gained largely by it, the 
suspicion strongly leans to the latter) they lugged the people into a 
hopeless war against a country of superior natural strength, and against 
the indestructible principles of human freedom. To settle this point,— 
money being ‘‘ the sinews of war.”—let us look to the comparative 
financial condition of the two nations at the present moment, being the 
sixth year after the conclusion of peace, and the “ cansolidation of Bu, 
rope” on the basis of humbled France, 


Revolutionary France. 


30,000,000 ...... 
Pte. edcese 
8,382,688 ...... 


Legitimate Britain and Ireland. 
18,000 .000 
£ 53,744,478 
$1,644,855 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Population 
Revenue ...esecesss 


Interest of Debt ..... : 


eeeee 


seeeee 


1.586.666 ...... RealSinkingFand .......... None. 
None ccecce SUMED cccgecdccccecovocoee 6,000,000 
Tae aie OY ygpepeaneecoseny 8,000,000 
31,560,431 Total Amount levied on the People 67,744,478 


N. B. The French Clergy are paid out of the national purse. 


Thus the Frehch, after all our efforts to weaken them, are a mnch 
more powerful, and alappier people than ourselves. The price of labour, 
—the grand test of the comforts of a country,—is abont twice as high, 
with reference to the only true standard —the price of food—as in Britain. 
Living in comparative ease and abundance, the labouring classes in 
France have consequently ample means for general education; and as 
one great source of prejudice is selfishness, they are little liable to the 
influence of that species of ignorance ;—while the English, on account 
of the wide-spreading roots of “‘ rank corruption, mining all within,” 
are very deeply imbued with political and religious bigetry. And yet 
our two great critical’oracies (the Epinnuren and Quarteriy Reviews) 
are labouring through successive numbers to prove how much superior the 
English are to their lively neighbours in wealth, in liberty, ia happiness, 
in morality, in charity, in knowledge, in every thing good!! 





Shipping Entelligence. 





Constantinople, Nov. 26.—There has been some very tempestuous 
and thick weather in the Black Sea, and many vessels have been wreck- 
ed near the entrance of the Bosphorus. Among them I have to an- 
nounce the SALLY, on shore, and totally lost near Midis, about 40 miles 
from the entrance. Three of the crew drowned; the rest, including 
the master, are arrived here, with a few of the stores. Vessels recently 
arrived represent the Greeks to be ont againin considerable force; but 
they appear to respect our flag now more than they did in the com- 
mencement, 

Cove of Cork, Dec. 28.—It has blown the severest gale af wind re- 
membered for many years, this morning from S. E. The Crty or Cork 
steam-vessel has sunk, One man drowned. Nearly all the small boats 
in the harbour are knocked to pieces: the wreck of them js strewed 
along the shore. 

Gibraltar, Dec. 10.—The Juno Casengina, arrived here to-day from 
Hlonte Video, has bronght Captain Everard and three of the crew of the 
Actncourt from Quebec for London, which they abandoned in lat. 49. 17. 
long. 17. having 14 feet water in her hold: they were picked up in their 
hoat, with remainder of the crew (nine in number) on the Sth ult. by the 
Sx. Vincent, from Glasgow for Grenada, which put this individual on 
board the Juno, 17 days since, after putting the other ning op board two 
English brigs 

Dec. 29.—The Aszona, from Yarmouth for Naples, with herrings’ 
was abandoned atsea by the crew the 25th ult., having lost her rudder 
and sprung her stern frame. The crew were taken out by the Rowena, 
gud landed at Grimsby. 

Penzance. Dec. 30.—The pier at St. Micnagt’s Moynt, in this 
bay, has this summer been very much enlarged, the old arms taken away, 
and new ones extended, to make deeper water; but about 150 feet of 
the new work of the western arm was entirely washed down by the vio- 
lent gale of Friday night, and isnow become very much exposed, The 
Gamaier, of Portsmouth, from Penryn, with copper ore, then in the 

ount Pjer, wag scuttled by the master, to prevent the vessel being 
jm out or knocked to pieces, 


The British Traveller: 


A Song composed for the occasion, by the Rev. W. Shephord, and sung at the 
Aniversary Dinner of the Society of Travellers, held lately, at Liverpool, 





Tune—“ When daylight was yet sleeping under the billow.” 
I have traversed the deserts of Egypt so dreary, 
Where the eye-blighting mirage extends like the dew, 
And my heart, as Iwandered, forlorn, sad, and weary, 
Has leapt, when the pyramids burst on my view. — 
But still faster it throbb’d, and my pulse beat the higher, 
When in speechiess sensation, I pans’4 on the ground, 
Where Menou was compell’d from the fight to retire, 
And the brave Abercrombie receiv’d his death-wound. 


I have seen the prond turrets of lofty Grenada, 
And cross’d the wide plains of the barren Castille ; 
I have play’d to my fair one the sweet serenada, 
And daue'd a fandango in ‘wealthy Seville. 
Like thy pilgrim, St. Jago, in ardent devotion, 
Thave climb’d the rude monntains, so high and so hoar; 
And, kneeling, all raptur’d, in sacred emotion, ’ 
Due laurels I’ve twin’d on the tomb-stone of Moore. 


In the splendid saloons and the circles of Paris, 
Where wit, brightly sparkling, and gaiety smile, 

T have joined the light throng where ennui never tarries, 
And the Loves and the Graces the moments beguile. 

I have roamed, sprightly France! through thy vine covered 
And thy vales, ever moist with fructiferous dews ; 

Bat trne pleasure I fonnd at the moss-bordered fountains 
Where victory smiled on our arms at Toulouse. : 


mountains, 


Through thy fertile champaigns, ancient Belgiam, I've travelled 
And admired thy neat hamict and flourishing towns : ; 
Thy intricate course, sluggish Scheld! I’ve unravelled, 
And marked where the war-horse has trampled thy downs, 
But which was the spot, where, my step longest dwelling 
My eyes were in transport infixed in the view ? : 
’Twas the spot where, infancy, my rapt bosom swelling, 
I saw Wellington triumph at famed Waterloo. 
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Oh, my loved native country! wherever he wanders, 
Where the icebergs portentous in majesty roam, 

Or where throngh tall palm-groves the Ganges meanders 
The way-faring Briton is proud of his home ; 

And, while fond recollections to joys long-lost bind him, 
Thongh alive to each climate’s indigenous charms, 

He still dwells with delight on the scenes that remind him 
Of the triamphs of Britain in arts and in arms. 


The Marquis Ttelleslep. 
(From the Dublin Patriot of Thursday, December 27, 1821.) 





. 





OFFICIAL. 


: Mr. Jolinson, the Marqnis Wellesley’s Private Secretary, and Mr 
Blake, reached Dublin last evening, These personages are “at present 
at Morrison's Hotel, and, we understand, have announced that his Ex. 
cellency the Marquis Wellesley intends arriving at the Pigeon-house on 
Saturday morning, and making his public entry into Dublin on that day 
at twelve o’clock, T. LYNE. 


Yesterday, abont three o’clock, a procession of the operative Broad- 
cloth Weavers of the Liberty, passed through the streets to the Pigeon. 
house, for the purpose of offering their homage to the Marquis Welles- 
ley, who was expected to land there ; hut who will not probably arrive 
until Friday ov Saturday next. They carried in the procession a goldea 
fleece and other emblems of their trade, with a variety of flags bearing 
appropriate inseriptions—such as ‘“* The sons of Jason welcome the Mar- 
quis Wellesley,”—‘* Welcome Wellesley, the Representative of our good 
King, George IV.” 

(From the Dublin Morning Post of Friday.) 


We understand that it is the intention of several of our fellow-citi- 
zens toilluminate their houses on the night of his Excellency’s public 
entry. This spontaneous mark of feeling would undoubtedly be highly 
complimentary to the Noble Marquis ; and we shall be glad to hear that 
the determination is general. 


(Fromthe Dublin Freeman's Journal of Saturday.) 
The new Lord Lieutenant has landed, and will make his public en« 
try this day, 
The following is official :— 
“ THe Marquis Wettestey.—His Excellency arrived at Howth 


last night, and will enter the city from thence to-day, by Summer Hill 
at twelve o'clock,” , 
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Letter to the Hing. 


ON HIS MAJESTY’S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 
SIRE, 

Ishould have addressed your Majesty more immediately after 
your return from Ireland (the visit to Hanover, however judicious and 
commendable, being less interesting here), bnt was in doubt as to the 
best mode of accomplishing the object I had in view. 


I might have conveyed this letter privately to your Majesty, with 
my name (though of no value) subscribed to it, but TI revolted at even 
the appearance of flattery, though I felt, and now feel, that upon such an 
occasion it was impossible to flatter. Indeed I have no words to express 
my admiration of the whole of your Majesty’s conduct and deportment 
in that long misruled country, nor my conviction of the momentous 
consequences, if systematically pursued by corresponding measures of 
your Government throughout all your dominions, as I cannot but feel 
confident it will be. 


Wishing to avoid any personal intrusion, I now presume to address 
your Majesty through the public press, and I have rather adopted this 
mode, hecause, if what follows shall make no impression on the public, 
it will then cease to be important that it should reach your Majesty ; 
and if, as T expect, it shall be thought interesting, it cannot fail, in some 
channel or other, to find its way to Carlton House, or to wherever your 
Majesty may be. 

It is not at all my purpose, by any care or curiosity of style, to 
aim at giving popularity to this mode of publication, thongh I am well 
aware of the popular effect so frequently produced by justly distinguish - 
ed writers. My objectis simply and plainly to express the salutary 
effects which are likely to foilow from your Majesty’s late gracious and 
judicious conduct, when acting for yourself in the presence of your peo- 
ple, in such striking contrast to the harsh and revolting conduct of your 
present servants for so many disastrous years, 


Convinced as I am that your Majesty will now continue to display 
the same eracious dispositions to yonr subjects every where, I must not 
conceal that the road will not be so smooth on the outset here as it was 
happily found to be in Ireland, from cirenmstances which have so re- 
cently and so very deeply affected the minds of the people of this conn- 
try ; circumstances so unfit, withont just cause, to be revived, that 
nothing could induce me even ¢o touch upon them, but that, by placing 
them to their proper accounts, your Majesty might be delivered in public 
opinion from imputations which oughtto rest upon your Ministers only. 
When I shall have performed that duty to your Majesty (the sele object 
of this sincere and affectionate address), E shall humbly presume, at no 
very distant period, to offer some remarks upon the consequences of 
that mistaken syster: of government so long pursued by the same Mi- 
nisters—a system which must continue deeply to affect the public pros- 
perity, unless they shall be by your Majesty overruled. 

In pleading your Majesty’s cause, I shall begin by observing, that 
if a person in any station has reason to suspect the fidelity of his wife, 
from representations, however they may afterwards turn out to be malig- 
nant and unfounded, he cannot be blamed for seeking, by all legal 
means, to be delivered from her ; on the coutrary, the submission to 
such a wrong is justly considered to be most disgracefnl, and in the 
case of a Sovereign, whose Consort being a public person, brings sean- 
dal upon the State, the duty to seek a divorce becomes more imperious. 
—This must be admitted by every impartial person to have been your 
Majesty's condition at the outset of the proceedings against the late 
most unfortunate Queen, and in any other hands than those of your 
present Ministers, the path was clear, and without the possibility of 
yeproach, 

If the evidence of adultery brought hefore your Majesty appeared 
to be satisfactory (being then unrepelled by contrary and unknown 
proofs), or though not sufficient to establish that criminal act, yet, if it 
was such as clearly to prove a public and disgracefully licentions beha- 
vionr, which was afterwards charged in the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
such misconduct, if believed, was unquestionably a clear ground for the 
repndiation of a Princess of Wales, or of a British Queen, though not 
sufficient in law to maintain an ordinary divorce by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and by Acts of Parliament resting thereupon. 

Unless, therefore, your Majesty, at that period, had just grounds for 
Aisbelieving the evidence, there was a complete justification for bringing 
forward an in the House of Commons against the Queen, and 
I have no doubt whatsoever, nor onght any to be justly entertained, that 
your Majesty gave full credit to the proofs. 

At this period also, it is but justice to admit, that your Ministers, 
giving the same credit to them, did from thenceforth officially direct your 
Mojesty’s steps ; from the errors and consequences of which I am anxious, 
as a loyal and affectionate subject, te absolve your Majesty in the opi- 
nions of your people. 

If your Majesty’s Ministers, assisted by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, were thus satisfied at the outset that the proofs were sufficient 
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and credible, I apprehend, as I have already said (though I am not a 
Lawyer ) that it was a clear and unquestionable ground for an impeach- 
ment ; that being so, no other course was constitutionally open to them, 
except an impeachment ; and that it was their duty, therefore, to have 
laid the preofs openly and at once before the House of Commons, with 
corresponding articles of accusation; but instead of this public and con- 
stitutional course, they nnaccountably laid sealed up papers upon the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament, at one and the same time. 


Now, Sire, if the usnal, open, and only constitutional course had 
been pursued by them, the House of Commons could not have refused, 
as it did, (no, not for an hour), to hear the evidence in support of articles 
of impeachment regularly brought before them, but must at once have 
either rejected the Bill, or have found it ; ifthe Bill had been rejected, 
all proceediugs must have closed, and if found, nothing conld then have 
remained but an instant trial by the House of Lords, freed from all in- 
vidious anticipations of injustice, as the Peers would then have been 
constitutionally called upon to act judicially by the accusation of the Re- 
presentatives of the People. 


Had this safe and obvions course been adopted, no prejudice conld 
have arisen nor reproach have fallen in any quarter ; Ministers could not 
then have been justly responsible for the event, nor your Majesty’s sacred 
name have been so long in the months of a compassionate and indignant 
people.—No one conld have been justly responsible on account of the 
subsequent and unknown discredit of the accusing witnesses; the pro-« 
secntors wonld have been protected in reputation as well as in law, by 
what is termed by the lawyers (as I have heard) a probable cause; and 
and the Queen must either have been at once convicted or acquitted. 


But your Majesty’s servants nnfortanately pursued a different and 
an unjustifiable course. They appoigted a Secret Committee of the 
House of Lords, to examine and to report upon the sealed nap proofs; 
and they persevered in this unprecedented conrse, even to the bringing 
in and carrying on by proofs a Bill of Pains and Penalties, althouch the 
House of Commons had declared that the recourse to any proof what- 
soever upon the subject wonld be “ derogatory to the dignity of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the Empire.”” 


This surely, Sire, was the moment for Ministers to have retraced 
their steps, or, at any rate, to have paused until they could have come 
to some understanding with the other House, as their Bill thus in pro- 
gress was manifestly nugatory without an anexpected co-operation of the 
Commons; a co-operation which could never fellow withont the most 
palpable disgrace —How, indeed, Sire, could the Commons have possibly 
concarred in any criminal jadgment of the Lords without examining the 
evidence? and how could they examine it after the declaration they had 
made? 

Having publicly resolved that they conld not even look at the proofs, 
though then unimpeached by contradictions, withont a breach of their 
duty to your Majesty and the people, how conld have been rationally 
expected to examine and to act upon them after so many admitted and 
disgraced exposures of perjury, and after the whole nation had londly ap- 
planded the solemn declaration which they had originally made ? 


Your Majesty’s Ministers, nevertheless, in eqnal defiance of com- 
mon sense and justice, still proceeded in their absurdly mistaken course; 
and, to justify iton the ground of necessity (because there could have 
been no impeachment), they assembled the Jadges to deliver an opinion 
in the House of Lords, that adultery with a foreicner beyond the seas 
was not high treason; but they ought to have known, ot rather, per- 
fectly well did know, without such an andience. of the jndges, that 
though such adultery did not amount to high treason, it became for thet 
very reason a high misdemeanour, and was consequently an anquestionble 
ground for an impeachment. 

This lame and impotent attempt to cover the palpable error they 
had committed, instead of receding from it in due season, laid the foun- 
dation of that universal sensation against the whole proceeding which 
about that time began; and it was quite notorious, though they alone 
wonld not see it, that they were defeating their own purpose by this blind 
perseverance in error; as several of the Lords even then, though con- 
stantly supporting the measures of Government, had publicly expressed 
their objection to any judgment upon the evidence, unless judicially cal. 
led upon by impeachment ; and Ministers themselves, to support their 
own opinion of the sufficiency of the proofs, have one and all boasted 
that their small majority, in the end when they abandoned the prosecution, 
had arisen from that very cause—a most disgusting self-condemnatin, 


Your Majesty, unhappily, became the victim of this harsh and odi- 
ous course, becauve it not being an ordinary act, which, in fact as well 
as in theory, passes aside altogether from the King, but one where the 
Sovereign himself was unavoidably an ostensible party, the Royal name 
was thus mixed ap with the miscondact of the servants of the Crown, 
and the Royal character, which should be conspicuous only in acts of 
grace and mercy, was grossly aud dangerously misrepresented. 


That vour Majesty, but for the Queen’s death, might have suffered 
in another respect by the acts of your Ministers is equally manifest. 
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becanse, whilst the proofs were regularly proceeding, and before an opi- $ 


nion from any part of the House had been given against their satticiency 
to support the second reading of the Bill, and without any suggestion 
from those who opposed it that if it passed there was any objection to 
the clanse for a divorce, they did themselves spontaneously abandon it and 
with that abandonment the whole principle of the proceeding; since, though 
with your Majesty's consent, they might relinquish your anquestionable 
claim, yet they conld not give up the right of the people; the Bill in pro- 
gress had for its object, degradation; and the peopie had a right to say 
that her Majesty, if degraded, shonid not continue to be their Queen. 
Here, therefore, itis fit that I should pause to appeal to your Majesty, 
whether, after this abandioment, and when evidence was becoming every 
day more questionable, they were justified in still persevering against the 
general sense and feeling of the conntry? 


After all personal remedy had been cut off by themselves, what in* 
terest remaived to your Msjesty, upon any view of the evidence, that 
your Royal Consort, whe, by this extraordinary act of your Ministers» 
was always to continne so, should nselessly be made an object of re- 
proach, and of endless shame and sorrow? Here, therefore another 
opening presented itself for setting the public at rest, and for disentan- 
gling your Majesty from such pernicious councils. 


All these acts, however, of Ministers, though highly injarions in 
their consequences to your Majesty’s repose, and so destructive of the 
public tranquillity, ought to be placed to their account as errors only; 
bat their proceeding, as they did, to take the votes of the Lords after they 
had resolved not to put the final question that the Bill should pass, was not 
an error, but an act of manifest injustice. 


That this resolution to abandon the Bill was taken before the votes 
on the third reading were called fpr, 1 would not venture to state that 
I believed, if the fact conid be possibly denied or doubted, and I appeal 
to yonr Majesty, if the fact was so, whether such a course could be 
justified ? 

In a proceeding by /ill instead of by impeachment, no judgment of the 
Honse of Lords could condemn the Queen, either in law or even in 
public opinion, without the concurrence of the other House of Parlia- 
ment; and the moment therefore that Ministers had resolved not to 
send their Bill down to the Honse of Commons, en seeing it supported 
by so small a majority, they were bonnd in justice not to put the third 
reading to the vote ; because by the pre-determined abandonment they 
thereby deprived her Majesty of any possible restoration to character 
by a more favourable judgment of the House of Commons upon the 
proofs, or by their indignant rejection of them altogether, by adhering 
to their former vote. Now, Sire, having appealed to your Majesty as a 
man of honour, whether this was just; I make the same appeal to all 
the Judges of the land, and to all the Lawyers in Westminister-hall as- 
sembled, to justify or condemn it ; and if condemned, what, Sire, ought 
to be the condemnation when the certain consequences, (Ido not charge 
the purpose) are considered; since even the grave was not snffered to 
close upon this afflicted woman, held ap as a convicted adultress by the 
whole press under the influence of Government, a/though Ministers knew 
that she was not convicted, but only deprived hy themselves of all means of 
establishing her innocence. 


I must again, therefore, confidently and solemnly appeal to your 
Majesty in the face of all your people, whether, when the evidence (to 
say the very least) become so questionable by many detected perjuries ; 
perjaries, too, that bore such palpable marks of widely opened con- 
spiracy, it would not have been more humane in your Ministers, 
whatever opinions they themselves personally entertained of its 
truth, to withdraw it altogether from judgment, mach more when 
they had resolved to put an end to the Bill?—Under the same cir- 
cumstances, I confidently believe that no Jndge would have connte- 
nanced the support of any indictment involving consequences so tremen- 
dously penal.—On snch occasions it is not necessary to come to a con- 
elasion of innocence, but only that there is not a satisfactory assurance 
of guilt. 


We can form, Sire, no safe conclusion of any acts whatsoever that 
we have not seen ourselves, but from the testimony of others, and we 
are bound, therefore, when sitting in criminal judgement upon our fel- 
low creatnres, to proceed with the utmost caution and reserve. 


When the accusing testimony is tainted and corrupted in its most 
important parts, a Jury ought either to pronuonce a jndgment of acqnittal, 
or if the mind is so entangled and perplexed as not to be satisfied with 
such an indulgent course, the wisdom of our law provides a retreat from 
probable injustice, by the long established interposition of our Courts. 


Had this sound principle been acted upon, your Majesty’s Ministers 
wonld have been raised high in public opinion, instead of being expos- 
ed to the humiliation of a defeat; and your Majesty’s only act would 
have been a gracious signification of the Royal acquiescence in those 
mild and indulgent rules of British jnstice which have placed this coun- 
try for ages at the head of all the nations of the earth. 
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These remarks imply no censere of, nor disrespect to those Peers 
who, when the vote was called for, gave their voices against the Queen. 
—Never swerving myself fromthe paths of trath and hononr, I give 
the same credit to all who are magistrates in the administration of jus- 
tice.—They were bound to say guilty or not guilty ; and the difficulty, 
in many cases, of forming a satisfactory judgment, amidst complicated 
and conflicting pvoofs is the very reason why the Jndges so frequently 
interpose, and never without effect, that trials should be cut short. 


I purposely pass over the extreme agitation of the public mind, 
until it pleased the Divine Providence so snddenly to terminate the 
life of the Queen, when nothing could have been wanting bat to dispose 
of her mortal remains with the ceremonies appropriate to her exalted 
rank and birth. 


When this last office was duly performed, the tamalt of sympathy 
must have immediately subsided, and her Majesty's anfortunate history 
would have been soon blended with the innnmerable events which 
hourly obliterate one another in the annals of an ever-changing world — 
but your Majesty’s Ministers opposed. themselves to this oblivion of their 
errors and injustice. Uadmit that it was unquestionably the right of 
Servants of the Crowu (if they chose to assert it) to direct the funeral, 
and not the execators of the deceased ; your Majesty’s Ministers have 
ever been more awake to the assertion of prerogative than to its discreet 
and prudent exercise. No greater number of troops ought to have been 
employed than were necessary to give due solemnity to the procession: 
full liberty should have been given to an affectionate and sympathising 
multitude to be present throughout the whole ofthis monrnfal spectacle, 
in its direct and properest passage to the City ; and as great numbers 
might have been expected to throng the streets throngh which it was 
to pass, the presiding Civil Magistrate should not only have been 
invested with the amplest discretion, to be governed by circumstances, 
but onght to rave been even specially admonished to employ the ntmost 
for bearance and indulgence in the exercise (if well directed) of asafe 
and peaceable trust. 


I cannot, therefore, but deeply lament, that the very reverse of 
this prudent arrangement was officially adopted, as if it were to disap- 
point the last honours which humanity alone would have dictated, but 
which were due of right to the fallen Consort of the Severeign, herself 
also a descendant of our Kings. 


Let me state the consequences, in almost a word, without adverting 
to many facts already so notorious: — 


The lives of two innoceat men were sacrificed, and. troops unfor- 
tunately placed upon so unnecessary and harsh a service have, for the 
acts of a very few, become objects of distrust in the minds of their fel- 
low-subjects, with whom they were before living in harmony and peace ; 
troops that were entitled to their admiration and affection for their 
heroic conduct at Waterloo, and an Officer covered with the military 
orders of Enrope for merits acknowledged by the Allied Sovereigns, 
in campaigns which redeemed our country (as far as it could be delivered), 
from years of rash and improvident warfare, was dismissed from the 
army without trial or accusation; so that, on your Majesty's return 
from Ireland and yonr continental dominions, you are obliged most 
painfully to witness the names of great nambers of all ranks and classes 
of your people, subscribing to save harmless a British subject, out of 
their own private fortunes, from an arbitrary act of your Government, 
and not of your Government only, but from an act more apparently 
your own; being an act against which a civil Stateman had, perhaps, 
a less ostensible right to interpose his counsel ; the constitution having 
invested your majesty, as the head of the army, with greater powers 
than where your civil prerogatives are balanced at every step by Parlia- 
ments and by Courts. 


Your Majesty's only hope of deliverance from the impntation of 
personal injustice is, that the act having all the deformed features 
which distinguished your Ministers, its parentage cannot wel! be doubt. 
ed ; still less when your Majesty, as you did in Ireland, shalt display 
your own pleasant countenance amongst your people. Ministers are 
well pleased, no doubt, that the official form of communicating the 
King’s displeasure to this brave Officer, seems to invest them with the 
sanction of the Duke of York ; but I see nothing in his correspondence 
with Sir Robert Wilson, which personally adopts an act of the Cabinet 
of which his Royal Highness is nota Member: but even, if from mis- 
representation, or from an erroneous view of the matter, his approba- 
tion as Commander-in-Chief had been obtained; it could neither alter 
my bad opinion of a measnre so indefensible, nor my good opinion of 
that amiable Prince ; because, like all other men, he is subject to be 
mistaken, but like too few other men, his mind is a stranger to any malig- 
nant passion; so much so, indeed, that if I were placed in any 
situation of difficulty, and had a right to ask his friendship and advice, 
Ido not know any person whatever, in whose perfect good nature and 
sound jadgment I would more intplicity. confide. This is very strong 
evidence with me, that Ministers and not the Commander-in-Chief ori- 
ginated and presided over a transaction which is auiversally condemned. 
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T am folly aware thatin no case can the King be in any manner respon. 
sible; bat there is an irresistible disposition to live in the good Opinion 
ot mankind which Princes for the public good ought to regard still more 
than their subjects, and [lament that your Majesty’s mild, liberal, and 
gtacions disposition should be thus overshadowed and obscured, 


Believe me, Sire, that your Majesty is not at all qualified to preside 
over a Government which acts uniformly upon a principle of harshness, 
severity, and coercion, The Divine Providence has bestowed upon all 
beings facuities to fir them for the stations they are to fill, and itis not 
flattery to remark, that no Princeis better qualified than your Majesty, 
to preserve the monarchical principle, by a liberal system of Govern- 
ment, whilst other Kings, with Ministers like your own, have so long by 
fraud and violence been driving monarchy from the face of the earth. 


Your Majesty is “ with gifts and graces eminently adorned,” and 
this is the moment to display them. Assnme yonr own natural charac- 
ter, and-maintain the principles which appointed your family to be our 


Kings. 
A LOYAL AND AFFECTIONATE SUBJECT. 


Newspaper Chat. 


ss So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and langh 
At gilded butterflies, and here poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins ; who's in, who's out ; 
And take npon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's Spies.” SHARSPEARE. 


We find the following remonstrance addressed to the Editor of the 
Moraine Crrontcie :— Sir, Till lately, I thonght the Ladies visited 
the Theatres fo see and fe be seen. This very natural purpose is, however, 
entirely frustrated by their unsociable and odious bonnets, which expand 
on each side the cruel wearers to anindefinite and alarming extent. 
Not only are we thus excluded from a sight of so many lovely faces, but 
alas! Sir, vainly does the curtain rise to those who have the misfortune 
to be placed in the rear of these tantalizing structures! I hope, Sir, oar 
fair conntrywomen will do us the jastice to take this double wrong into 
their tender consideration, and either contract the dimensions of these 
sulky bonnets, or intrast them to their hasbands, lovers, or friends, du» 
ring the performance.—I am, Sir, your aggrieved Friend, Tuk Town.” 








The new Bishop of Lincoln, (Dr. Pelham, brother to the Earl of 
Chichester,) held his first visitation and confirmation at Loughborough, 
on the 27th wit. After 479 children had been confirmed, and a sermon 
preached, his Lordship took his station at the communion table, and the 
usual proceeding of calling over the clergy of the district took place. 
Contrary-to former practice, his Lordship’s Chaplain, on pronouncing 
each of the Rev. Gentlemen’s names, distinctly questioned them as to 
whether they were duly licenced or not: other interrogatories were also 
pat to some of them, which did not seem to be of avery welcome na- 
ture ; for instance, when the minister of Hoton was called over, his 
Lordship himself asked how often Divine service was performed ? “‘ Once 
@ year.” was the reply. What is the population? ‘‘ Near four hundred,’’ 
—The equanimity of his Lordship’s temper, on receiving these two an- 
swers, became a little ruffled, and he very energetically declared that he 
should consider it his duty forthwith to order the strictest investigation 
of such an extraordinary case. (Some of our readers may not be aware 
that the living was sequestrated in the time of Cromwell.) When the call- 
ing over was finished, his Lordship delivered an elaborate charge to his 
reverend brethren, enjoining them to be attentive to their duties, urging 
them not to forsake their flocks in the manner they had hitherto done: 
his Lordship attributed the great increase of the Dissenters more to this 
cause than to any other, and advised his clerical auditory to imitate their 
rivals in diligence and activity, in public preachiag and private exhor- 
tation, for the purpose of bringing back the seceders : his Lordship con- 
claded by extolling the Church system of religion, as the purest of all. 
Upon the whole, it was a more flagellating lecture than has been heard 
en such an occasion, at Loughborough, for the last twenty years. Not 
a word do we hear of the cassocked audience having anziously prayed 
their mitred Diocesan to have it printed !—Stamford News. 


Femate Dugtiinc.— Yesterday, says a French paper of Satarday, 
a duel took place between two ladies in the forest of Boulogne. Two 
shots were exchanged. The quarrel terminated as usual at a restora- 
tenr’s, near the Porte Maillot. Motives of jealousy were, it is said, 
the cause of this hostile meeting. 


Monday se’nnight a sew, the property of Farmer Baris, of Stoke, 
near Freshford, farrowed eight pigs, among which was a female, having 
seven legs, two tails, two back bones, and twosets of entrails, includ- 


ing two hearts, two livers, ésc.— Bath Journal. 
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The Aiirror of fashion. 


TO SHEW 
THE VERY AG2 AND BODY OF THE TIME, 
ITS FORM AND PRESSURE, 








WEYMOUTH, DEC. 4, 1821. 
On Sunday afternoon, at six o’clock his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York arrived at Lulworth Castle, on a visit to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel. 


The approach of his Royal Highness was announced by the royal 
standard of England being hoisted on the tower of the Castle, a salute 
of 21 guns from the battery on the lawn, and every other testimony of 
loyalty and respect. 

His Royal Highness was received in the grand saloon by Mr. and 
Mrs. Peel, and at seven o’clock a select company sat down toa most 
magnificent dinner. The next morning his Royal Highness and party 
enjoyed the sports df the field. The preserved coppices, Sc. for this 
occasion farnished an abundance of game. 


The inhahitants of this town entertain the most eager expectation 
that his Royal Highness will condescend to honour it with a visit, and 
inspect the various improvements which now adorn this delightful place 
of fashionable resort. 


The Princess Aucusta, we are happy to say, has returned to Eng- 
land in the enjoyment of excellent health, and has left her Royal rela- 
tives abroad in the same state. Her Royal Highness dined on Tuesday 
with the Duchess of Kent, at her residence in the King’s Palace, Ken- 
sington, The Duke and Duchess of Cragence learning the arrival of 
their Royal Sister in England, hastened to London yesterday morning 
from their residence in Bushy Park, to congratulate her on her safe ar- 
rival, as did the Princess Sepmta from their residence in the King’ 
Palace at Kensington. a 

The Princess Avcusta dined again yesterday with the Duchess of 
Kent, at her residence in the King’s Palace, Kensington. 


The Duke and Duchess of Crarence left town yesterday afternoon 
soon after four o’clock, on their return to Bushy Park. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has recently sat to Sir 
Wo. Beecney for her portrait. The picture is a half length, and in- 
clndes also the infant Princess ALexanprina Vicrorta, her Reyal 
Highness’s daughfer. When honouring the artist by her presence at 
his painting room, the Duchess was accompained by Princess Feopore 
and the Baroness de Stapt. It is understood that the performance will 
grace the ensning Exhibition. 

Monday evening Sir AnrHony Carttste delivered his fourth Lec- 
tare npon Anatomy to the Members and Studants of the Royal Academy, 
when the works of the candidates for the different medals were publicly 
exhibited. The historical subject selected this year for the best picture, 
for which the gold medal with the discourses of the Presidents Rey- 
NOLDs and West will be given, is the Prodigal Son, from St. Luke, 
That in Sculpture, for a similar prize, Hamon and Antigona. The room 
was exessively crowded. 

Mr. Dymoxe, the Deputy Champion, has been staying, since the 
Coronation, at his father’s ancient and beautiful seat, Scriveisby Court, 
Lincolnshire, where he is now enjoying the shooting season. 

Among the numerous presentations to his Masesty at Hanover, we 
observe the name of Madame Kestner, who is described in the recently 
published ‘‘ Letters from Wetzlar,” as being the real Charlotte of the 
Sorrows of Werter. 

All the works that were constructed in the interior of Westminster 
Hall preparatory to his Masgesty’s Coronation, are now taking down 
under the direction of Mr. Frttows, the Lord Great Chamberlain’s 
Secretary. 

The Earl of Mount Epccumae, Patron of the Classical and Mathe- 
matical School about to be established at Stonehouse, has liberally 
granted a spot of ground for the erection of the school-bonse and 
premises. 

ApeLput THEATRE.—The last new production at this Theatre, en- 
titled Tom and Jerry, or, Life in London, nightly increases in public 
estimation. 

We regreat to state the death of the Right Honourable Lord Hen- 
niger, LL. D. F. R. S. &c. &c., who died at his house, Stratford, on 
Tuesday night last, deeply and sincerely lamented by all his relatives, 
friends, and numerous tenantry. His Lordship had nearly atrained 
his 70th year, and during the greater part of his long and honorable 
life he served in the House of Commons; and was also an active and 
benevoleut contributor to many charitable institutions. He is succeeded 
in his title and estate by his nephew, Joun MinetT Hauwnimer, Esq. of 
Lincolo’s-inp, and Stratford green, Essex. 
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Army Promotions. 


WAR-OFFICE, DECEMBER 24, 1821. 


4th Regt. of Light Dragoens, Lieut. Col. James Hay, from half-pay 
16th Light Dragoons, to be Lieutenant Colonel withont purchase ; dated 
25th Dec. 1821. Captain Thomas Jarmy, from half-pay Cavalry Staff 
Corps, to be Captain, without purchase ; dated 25th Dec. 1821. Cornets 
Thomas Harrison; dated 25th Dec. 1821: and Arthur Sullivan; dated 
26th Dec. 1821. Lientenants Robert Robinson, from half-pay 22d Light 
Dragoons ; dated 27th Dec. 1821: John William Murray, from half-pay 
22d Light Dragoons; dated 27th Dec. 1821: William Thomas Loftus, 
from half-pay 24th Light Dragoons ; dated 27th Dec. 1821: Edgar Gib- 
son, from half-pay Cavalry Staff Corps; dated 27th Dec. 1821: William 
Henry Bingham Lindsey, from the 17th Light Dragoons; dated 27th 
Dec. 1821:° Robert Rolo Gillespie, from half-pay 20th Light Dragoons ; 
dated. 27th Dec. 1821: and George F. Clarke, from the 17th Light Dra- 
goons; dated 27th Dec. 1821: to be Lientenants, without purchase. 
John Somerset Smith, Gent. vice Harrison; dated 26th Dec. 1821: and 
Edmund Knox, Gent. vice Sullivan; dated 27th Dec. 1821: to be Cor- 
net, without purchase. Cornet James Dixon, from half-pay 21st Light 
Dragoons, vice Daly, who resigns the Adjutancy only; dated 25th Dee. 
4821: to be Adjutant and Cornet. Assistant Surgeon Francis George 
Walbran, from half-pay Ist Royal Veteran Battalion; dated 25th Dec. 
1621: to be Assistant Surgeon. 16th Regiment of Light Dragoons, John 
Sneyd Ramsbottom, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Montgomery, 
promoted ; dated 11th Dec. 1821. 


Memoranpa.—The appointment of Lieut. Hon. Robert King, from 
half-pay 60th Foot, tobe Lieutenant in the 67th Foot, as stated in the 
Gazette of 22d instant, has not taken place. 


Deputant Assistant Commissary General Wetherman, lately in 
charge of the Commissariat Department at the Bahamas, having failed to 
pay over to his superior the whole of the balance of the public money 
which ought, according to his accounts, to. have been paid over, has been 
dismissed from his Majesty’s service. 


Deputy. Commissary General Vanx, having executed the duties of 
his Office in the Peninsula, in a mode which has subjected the public to 
great loss, and himself to considerable surcharges, has been dismissed 
from bis Majesty’s service. 


“Lurope Deaths. 


On the 21st of November last, at Reading in Berkshire, Ep>warp 
Waraen Hastings Scorr Warne, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
aged 48 years. Difficult indeed would it be, by any words, to do justice 
to the character of this exceilent and truly valuable man. The retired 
habits of his private life, reudered-him but little known in general socie- 
ty, but to bis Family, and the Friends by whom he was known, he was 
deservedly very dear. Toa lofty superiority of mind, well cultivated 
and richly stored, he joined a stern integrity of principle—a keen, sound, 
and penetrating judgment—a ready discrimination of character, and ta- 
lents of the highest order, admirably adapted to have served the State 
in any station, but more particalariy perhaps, had he been called to it, 
in that to which the early pursuits of his life had been devoted—the po- 
litical. He was the first student who obtained a prize in the College of 
Fort William, and he was immediately rewarded by Marquis Welles!cy, 
with an appointment under the Resident of Poonah, where he was for 
many years the pupil and assistant of Close, and the companion of El- 
phinstone, and had opportunity been afforded, would doubtless have 
done honors to the School in which he was brought up. Bad health 
however obliged him to relinquish his situation, and to visit his mative 
country, on his retnrn from which to Bengal, he was appointed to the 
Revenue line, in which he was subsequently selected to fill the station 
of a Commissioner,—first in the central, and ultimately in the upper 
Board, in both of which he distinguished himself, greatly to the satis- 
faction of Government, who were, it is believed, ‘deeply sensible of his 
valne, and saw his unavoidable retirement with much regret ;—but a too 
eager and protracted devotion to arduous duties bronght on severe in- 
disposition, and so shattered his constitution, as to leave him scarcely 
strength to reach his home, in England, where, after lingering for nearly 
three months, he became another ‘premature victim to this fatal clime, 
at a period, when every thing seemed to bid fair for future happiness. 
In private life he was retired and unobtrusive, but, kind, humane, and 
hospitable when occasion offered;—he was warm and affectionate in 
disposition, sincere and steady in his regards, pious as a Christian, and 
exemplary in every duty as a husband, father, and friend. Of this es- 
timable character, a large Family and many dear relatives and Friends 
are left to mourn the irreparable loss ; but itis an unspeakable comfort 
to them to be enabled to believe, that he of whom they are deprived, is 


now in the enjoyment of “ the things which God has prepared for them 
that love Him.” 








On the 30th of December, at her father’s house, Sarah, the wife of 
the Rey. Richard Pryce, of Coate, Oxon, and eldest daoghter of Mr, 
Edward Smith, of Bath-place, Peckham. 
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Emprisonument for Mebdt. 


Not only is impriscnment for debt a violation of the letter of the 
English Constitution, bat it will be found in direet opposition to its 
spirit. 





Sir Edward Coke says, that it was the established principles of the 
common law of the land that ‘the body of the debtor should be always 
free, that he may serve the king in his wars, cultivate the ground, and main- 
tain his family,”” and Lord Chancellor Bacon gave his decided opinion, 


that “‘no person could be arrested for debt in England according to the con- 
stitution.” 


The following decision, givenin the year 1586, reported by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, filly confirms thése opinions: “* Two debtors charged in 
execution, broke ont.of Nerwich jail. 
of escape against Clement Paxton, Sheriff of Norfolk. The Sheriff's 
counsel set up a plea, that “as imprisonment for debt was contrary to 
law,’’ the Sheriff should not be liable to anv damages. The court award- 
ed, that “the capias ad satisfaciendum was erroneous, for by the law the 
body of the debtor could not be held.” Sir Roger Manwood and the other 
Barons of the Exchequer, who gave this decision, could not have been 
ignorant of the laws in this respect; and as the-statutes which seemed to 
sanction the practice, were known to them to be against the principles 
of common law, they did: not hesitate to do their duty as. judges ofa 
court of law and equity.” 


There is another dicision, of the twelve judges of England, deliver- 
ed by Chief Justice Holt, which completely corroborates the preceding. 
Tt was in the case of a man of the name of Tooley, who killed a consta- 
ble’s assistant in an affray on arresting one Anne Dekins for debt, and 
who was tried for murder, but acquitted, on the ground bf the illegality 
of arrest and imprisonment for debt. ‘‘ If one be imprisoned upon an 
unlawful authority, it is a sufficient provocation to all people, out of com- 
passion, much more so when it is done under color of justice ; and when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded, it is a provocation to all the subjects 
of England. A man onght to be concerned for Magna Charta and the 
laws; and if any man against law imprisons a man, he is an offender against 
Magna Charta.” 


On lookirig over the English statnte book, we find only four acts of 
parliament authorising an attachment of the person in cases of debt; 
but these are of a special or particniar nature, and apply only where 
there exists a charge of fraud or dishonesty against the debtor. The first, 
in the reign of Henry III. was enacted against “bailiffs or receivers,’ 
who had been authorized by the Barons to levy money from their 
vassals, and afterwards applied it, frandulently, to their own use. 
The second, in the reign of Edward I. had precisely the same ob- 
ject in view; “to enable the Barons (as a writer on the law of England 
observes) to bring their steward to book.” The third, is that of Ed- 
ward LII. which, thongh somewhat obscure, was never considered as 
authorising imprisonment for debt in ordinary cases. And the fourth, 
of nearly the same import, passed in the feign of Henry VIE. As some 
attempts, however, seem to have been made by the lawyers of those 
days to give these statutes a more enlarged construction, and to en- 
croach upon the rights of the people, no less than four acts were passed 
in the first five years of the reign of Edwaud IIL. fally confirming the 
Great Charter in allits particulars; and dering the tenth and four- 
teenth years of the same reign, it was again twice confirmed by spe- 
cial statute. 


By the 88 Edw, c. 3, It is enacted, “ that no man, of what state or 
condition that he be, shall be put out of land or tenement, nor taken, nor 
imprisoned &c. without being brought in to answer by due process of law, 
By 42d Edw. IIT. c. 3, it is provided, “ that no man shall be put to an- 
swer without presentment before justices, or by matter of record, or by 
the due process and writ original, according to the old law of the land,” 
(i. e. common law); and “ that if any thing from thenceforth should be 
done to the contrary, it should be void in law and helden for none.” Fi- 
nally, by the statute 42, ¢c. I. passed in the same reign, which Lord 
Coke (and after him Sir Wm. Blackstone) says, expressly repeals all 
statutes contrary to Magna Charta, it is thns decreed :—* Let the Great 
Charter be holden and kept in all points: and if any statute be made to 
the contrary, that shall be holden for none.” 


Here then is a complete restoration of all the liberties of Afagna 
Charta and the common law, with an absolute repeal of all the interme. 
diate statutes, by which any of those liberties were supposed to be af- 
fected. 


But say those who fear to abolish imprisonment for debt, how is an 
abandoned speculator to be punished who contracts debt and will not 
pay? Not by imprisonment, I say; becausé, if it his intention to cheat, 
he will not regard a few weeks imprisonment, prior to his taking the be- 
nefit of our insolvent Jaws. Attach his property; let his person be 
free; and hold his property always amenable for his debt. But the best 
remedy is caution in extending credit, 


The plaintiff brought his action . 
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Nagpoor Gazette. 


Climte.—To those whe have come from the calm suffocat- 
ing atmosphere of Bengal, the climate of Nagpoor (the city of 
snakes) appears very delightful at this season. The nights are 
now too cold to sleep in safety with the windows open, and in the 
morning from guo-fire till Se'clook the Thermometer in open 
shade ranges from 75° to 84°, and is seldom during ¢he hottest 
part of the day, with house shut ap, abpve 65°. In a tattied room 
I have seen it day after day at 78° the highest after the Sth of April. 
Showers and. squalls are frequent and for a day or two after 
them, you may do without tatties. We had some days in January 
and February hotter than any this month. Governor Jenkins 
and same of bis retinue are out making a tour of the Proviaces. 
The Brigadier his Brother remains here in command of the Ra- 
jah’s Foroes, but has detached his Brigade Major, Lieutenant 

riistone, 23d N, I. to attend Mr, Jenkins, 


Grand Ceremony of an Execution.— Yesterday morning at 
day light one of the finest sights imaginable was exhibited on 
the plain io front of the Assembly Rooms. The whole European 
Force, with the small Detachment of Native Infantry op duty at 
the station, were drawn out under the personal command of 
Coloeel Adams, attended by his entire suite, to superiniend the 
Exceution of a Native Maorghee-Wallah, who, in adispute about 

, as they were walking along the public road one even- 
took out his knife and despatched a Barber who would not 
give way to him as quickly as he could well despatch a pullet 
for his master’s dinner, Hardly any Native servants or followers 
were present at the execution, and indeed very few soldiers but 
Maropeans, who at the end of the tedious and disgusting ceremony 
ted arms, the Band of H. M’s, 24th playing ‘God Save the 
ing” as a Requiem to the Soul of the proud Poolterer, and were 
then marched home. The man was tried by a Native General 
Court Martial here, bat the orders about his execution came 
from Head Quarters, 

Gaieties,— Whether it be the renovating spring and elasticity 
of the air, or the cheapness of provisions, or the natural vivacity 
of the people who are stationed permanently at Nagpoor, we know 
not, bat there ig an uncommon propensity for parties and socia- 
bie intercourse, so that hardly aday passes but you hear of Mrs, 
A—or Captain and Mrs, B—or Sir Roger and Lady C—being 
“at home this evening ;” in fact Bath itself does not beat Nagpoor 
for “‘ at homes,” but Nagpoor far excels it in jolly fellows, Eve- 
ry body you meet seems free and communicative, chatty and ia- 
telligent, as if he had no secrets to keep and a great deal to com- 
manicate. This is just that * volto sciolto ct pensieri stretti,” 
which all men of business and the world should be able to com- 
mand or put on in society, 


Military Civilians.—Some laughable discussions have been 
gcing om here since “‘ Sandy Roberison’s” Letter appeared in the 
CaccuttaJouanat What constitutes a situation aCivilone? What 
qualifies an Officer to put on the same dress as a Taylor, a Ciii- 
zen or a Man-midwife may appearin? De Military men in Cj- 
vil employ receive any Military pay, and retain any Military 
rank? Is there any order or regulation for their appearing in 
plain clothe’s? If so, why do Field Officers and men with elegant 
Staff Uniforms in Civil employ disobey it? Why does not 
Lord Hastings, Sir David Ochterlony, Major Gilbert, and other 
Military Civilians. appear in public ia blue or brown Coats? 
Ah! but they are not Subs, and Subs are nothing in Uni- 
form or among their old companions. The fact is, this station 
bas unfortunately now got so large, that a Sab ean hardly have 
the courage to dub himself Captaia, ashe used to do (yet sone 
of the Subs still do it), nor can either a Captain or a Sub parade 
himself in a fancy Staff dress without being ridiculed out of alli 
his sanity and presumption by those of his owg proiession. 


The Roch.—This embryo Chief, who distributes rank, ho- 
mors and wealth to so many British Officers called into his Ser- 
vice, is desttibed as a fine promising youth of 14, very shrewd, 
intelligent, and accomplished, quite an Buropean in his conversa- 
tion and habits. He apoaks English very well, and reads Greek 
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and Latin like am Btonian of the 6th form; a yery Iearned Pundit, 
assisted by an English or Scoteh Doctor, they say, has taught 
bim every thing. He already understands Adam Smith, Malthus, 
and Ricardo, far better than young Buonaparte ever will. He is 
said to be impatient to get the reins of Government into his 
own hands, and promises to rule with great wisdem and modera- 
tion. If Europeans are ever allowed to Colouise in Iadia, Berar 
will then be the place for them. His Highness is now on a@ 
Tyger Hunt. 


Rescue from Shipwrecks. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


As an old Traveller by land and water, I was much 
gratified at perceiving a valuable, though simple invention brought 
to the notice of our Indian Community throngh the medium of 
your Journat of the Ist instant. The importance of the Marine 
Life Raft appears to have been justly appreciated by the Humane 
Society ; and will, I trust, continue to be acknowledged and im- 
proved upon for ages to come, as a happy means not only of 
enabling individuals to save themselves, but also of rescuing our 
fellow-creatures from a watery grave, with comparative safety te 
those who may be indued with resalation to attempt it, the prao- 
tability of which E can answer for. Anold friend of mine bas for 
some years past made various satisfactory experiments with a 
similar apparatas, some account of which ¥ believe appeared in 
your JounNaL about three years ago, under title of the Riding Life 
Buoy, from the circumstances of a man or two being able to ride | 
on the water as on herseback, and make considerable head way 
towards any person who might be overboard, the practability of 
which I have been an eye witness of. 





Sir, 


As I have been on several voyages, and much on the Sea 
Coast, I have, with many others, experienced the distressing feel- 
ings of witnessing some valuable men in eminent danger, and 
other poor seuls struggling for life, without a rational pessibility 
@f rescuing them, whick you must alsa have witnessed during your 
long experience on the boisterous Ocean, and will therefore feel 
a lively interest in every invention that promises to alleviate the 
melancholy calamities to which all who go to Sea are liable. 


In additionto my own observations, I have perused with 
painful interest the sad details of some hundreds of Shipwrecks, 
which has satisfied me that there are numerous occasions on 
which a little timely precaution aod ingenuity would be the hap- 
py means (with the blessing of Providence) of preserving many 
valuable lives; but unfortunately few think of these matters till it 
is too late; for example only, think of the burried manver in which 
people sometimes are compelled to abandon their ship; without a 
sail, a keg of water, an anchor, or a compass, though perbaps 
many hundred leagues from land, and if fortanate enough to 

zach it, how many are overwhelmed in the surf from an incau- 
tious anxiety te reach the shore ; whereas, if the parties on such 
trying occasions were to bring their boat to an anchor, unship 
a thawt, and lash an empty ballast keg toeach end, they’ would 
then possess the Marine Life Raft on a small scale, which might 
be easily veered almost through any surf with two or three men 
hanging by it by means’ of a deep sea line, or a small coir one 
woald perhaps be preferable. 


To conclusion, mach more might be said on this truly inter- 
esting subject, but I must forbear tresspassing longer on the 
time of your readers, so me of whom will, J hope, be induced to 
commanicate their ideas on a subject that experience And inge- 
nuity may greatly promote, and for the importance of which allow 
me to refer them to some well writica suggestions ia Page 367 in 
the 2d Volume of the Naval Chronicle. 


With my most lively wishes for the success of every invens 
tion that promises to promote (he prosperity, efliciency, and secu 
rity of ships of all nations, and the valuable men by whom they 
are navigated, believe me to be Your's very truly, 
Saugor Roads, May 7, 1822. -——~ AN OLD TRAVELLER, 

Note.—We can only say that every suggestion which can tend to 
lessén the horrors of Shipwreck, will always find a ready place in our 
columas, from whatever quarter it may come,—Ep, 
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Smuggling Optun. 





To the Editar of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, 

As you hold out that your Paper is open to all subjects 
of ligitimate discussion, I venture to submit the following hints 
(if they may nothave been anticipated in an abler manner) for 
the consideration of your readers. 


The report bas reached this obscure corner, that the China 
Trade is likely to be openedagain. Incase of such an event, 
I cannot but express my wish that the Governor General will, 
in order to put a stop to it, as soon as practicable, take into con- 
sideration the nefariousness of that part of the trade which 
consists in carrying Opium thither to smuggle it. 


It is admitted by all, that persons who get into the custom of 
wsing that drog are materially injured in their health and mental 
capacities; and it need not here be expatiated upon, what a 
source of crime and misery smuggling is. 

As there are some well intentioned men in all nations 
(and it is uncharitable to think that none such are to be fonnd 
among the Officers of the Chinese Government), it cannot bat 
be admitted (whatever slur the upright traders in the drug may 
wish to cast upon the moral conduct of some of the Officers of 
that Government), but that sach men, and the sufferers from the 
use of it, have the greatest reason to complain of the introduc- 
tion of such a deleterious drag on their Coast. For if foreigners 
were not to do so, the inhabitants of that large territory would 
apparently be almost absolutely precluded from the possibility 
of obtaining so obnoxious an article. 

If the English Government were to put a stop to the trade 
fin it; by their own subjects, they might, it is conceived, nearly 
put a stop to the trade in it by other nations; namely, by the 
Superior Officers of the Company’s local Establishment forming 
something like a good understanding with the Superior Officers of 
the Government of the country, and giving seasonable informa- 
tion when the drug may he suspected to be on board any vessel. 


It cannot but have strack most people with astonishment 
to hear the assurance with which these nefarious desperadoes 
declare, if I mistake not, that they have stationed a Receiving Ves- 
sel for their pernicious drug, among some of the Islands on the 
Coast, and that they were prepared to ase resistance, were any 
attempt made to enforce the Laws of the Country. Against 
which Laws they not only knew that they had carrried their 
Grog thither, but also they must have known that they were 
acting against the Laws of Morality. 

It is to be hoped, that his Majosty’s Ministers will hear of 
this Receiving Vessel, and keep a Cruiser on the look-out after 
her, with orders to fling overboard all the Opiam they may find 
on board, and to bring such vessel from .such station; and like- 
wise so to destroy the Opium found on other English vessels. 


Not the Company only but the whole English nation are 
interested in putting astop to this nefarious trade; for on ac- 
count of it the whole trade of the nation with China may re- 
ecive interruption, nay, be totally interdicted, when not only the 
Company, but all the persons connected with the fair trade, will 
be ruined, 


And then our Rulers will be urged on, as they have been of 
Jate, by suggestions of easy Conquest, to take the anjust step of 
going to War with the Chinese, for doing what they had a perfect 
right to do, viz. to decline communication with a troublesome 
and nefarious race, who will not sabmitte the Laws of the 
Country which they visit for their own advantage. 


These Smugglers go to the Port, as if under the protection of 
the Company ; but when the Company’s Officers are applied to, by 
the Officers of the Government, to render justice, these Smugglers 
declare off, saying that they are not subject to the Company’s Off- 
cers, so thatthe Compaty get the ill name, first of introducing 
these ne farious dealers, and secondly, of screening them from 
justice, ander a pretence of a want of Jurisdiction, which, (to 
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people bred up under the idéas the Chinese must be supposed to 
be) must be looked upon, by them, as a barefaced evasion, 


It is to be hopéd that the Governor General will likewise 
turn the subject farther in his thoughts, and strictly confine (al- 
though it should be attended with some pecuniary sacrifices) the 
manofactare and use of thearticle to Medical purposes, Forit 
is highly improper to allow the use of it, for the mere purpose of 
inebriation, to the inhabitants of the English Territory. 





April 1822, B. P, 
TAHist. 
To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 
Sir, 


Your Correspondent B. can know nothing-of the Game 
of Whist, or he never would have troubled you on the subject of 
his Query. It is agreed on by all the Authorities of Whist 
Players, that when a person plays witha card short of the number 
he ought to have, such as his omitting to take up his turn of 
ecard, if dealer, a card droped by accident, or a card short in the 
pack, that he loses the advantage he would have had, had he 
held that card, but as there isno Game called Whist played with- 
48 cards, I would call the game played by your enquirer, Hum- 
suc. Was not two handed Whist so called? E will therefore only 
say that A. and B. have allowed themselves to be humbugged, 


Your's obediently, 
OLD RUBBER, 





Cligibles. 


To the Editer of the Calcutta Journal. 
Str, 
We have experienced very sultry weather at this. Sta- 
tion for the last month, generally however becoming more cool 
towards evening, which bas in some degree rendered the parties 
given by the Hospitables tolerable. 

Now, Sir, we esteem ourselves particularly well supplied 
with Spiosters of no common sort, Lassure you: but having been 
a Mofussulite for three years, and having been travelling mach 
for several months, I have not had the good fortune to peruse 
any of the Numbers of your excellent Journat, wherein the dif- 
ferent points requisite to form an Eligible are discussed. I could 
easily procure those Numbers from many sources, hut am fear- 
fal of suspicion, and feel particularly bashful in the charming 
creatures’ society, more especially as Ihave understood from the 
residents that the young ladies do not consider any one at the 
station eligible. 

Any of your Correspondents, well informed on this subject, 
will confer a particular obligation by informing whether the un- 
dermentioned are Eligibles or not. 

Ist. An old Sabaltern, first on the list for purchase of a 
Company and a vacancy in the Regiment. 

2ud. An Aid-de-Camp to a Ge neral Officer. 

3rd. A tall handsome young Lieutenant, without the pros- 
pect of being left mach money, bat expecting to becomie on the 
promotion of a near relation an Aid-de-Camp. 

4th. An Assistant Surgeon io charge of a Battalion or 
belonging to a Civil Station. 

5th. A Writer (not a Crannic) but Assistant to a Judge 
or Collector of Revenue. 

6th. Avery young Subaltern with the certainty of soon 
patting on blue facings. 

As I come under one of those heads, most sincerely do { 
hope early information may be given, as you must be aware how 
great a difference even a few days may make where there is so 


: mach competition. 


T remain, dear Sir; your's very faithfolly, 


May 7, 1822. Within fifty 
miles of Berhampore. Comas. 
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Enigma. 


Solution of the Enigha of “Diam Dio Na,” in the Journal of che 
e 2 yloi 12th ultimo, page 468. ? 

H in a House is sure to be found, 
‘t ’ OO isin ev'ry: Borough; 

K’s a consonant neither long, short, nor round, 

A H! denotes either pleasure or sorrow, 

A Hookah consists of the elements combin’d, 

Of earth, fire; water, and air; 

It is equally sought by the lame and the bliad, 

Tho’ pradently shunn’d by the Fair, 

The rich, and the poor, the strong and the weak 

. To view it with pleasare appear 

But delightful it is when called on to speak 

For then it is certainly dear, 
VORTEX. 





A New Kind of <uttee. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sir 
: Should the following account of a Suttee, which was 


commitnicated to me by a friend who was a spectator of the 
transaction, appear deserving of a place in your JouRNAL, it is 
much at your service. 

The ceremony took place at the town of Kimmedy on the 
27th of March last. On the morning of that day, the widow, an 
interesting young girl of 16 years of age, came out of the town, 
attended by musicians and crowds of people, to select the spot 
on which her existence was to terminate. She held in her hand 
a naked dagger with which she drew a circle on the spot she fix- 
ed upon, and turning round she strack the dagger three times in 
the ground and returned to the towa ia the same manner she ha@ 
come out. As soonas she retired, some men commenced dig- 
ging the pit. At about half past four o'clock in the evening, she 
came out to complete the dreadful sacrifice. The procession stop- 
ped at intervals; and men with their bodies painted in the most 
hideous manner, danced before her; during which time she dis- 
trabted beetel, &c. to those about her. When she arrived at 
the fatal spot, she took the hand of her father for a second or 
two, and after taking off her jewels and ornaments, she descend- 
ed into the pit by a foot path, which had been cut slantiag in- 
to it for this purpose, and seated herself at the bottom of it: in 
this postare ber head and neck were the only parts visible. The 
corpse of her husband was then placed in the hole, with his head 
upon her Jap, and the pit was filled up with mud and earth so as 
‘te cover ber shoulders. A man then came forward and placed a 
cocoanat under her chia, on which her head rested, inclining a 
little forward. A large basket (iike those carried on the bandies 
whieh convey graiv) full of fine river sand was placed, so that on 
removing the props, the sand might fall at once upon her and 
suffocate her ; bat owing to the rottenness of the basket, the props 
were not so speedily removed as they ought to have been, and 
dhe sand therefore fell gradually upoo her. At this moment there 
was a general shout and clapping of hands set up by the assem- 
bied multitudes, in whose faces joy and mirth alone were visible. 
Thus terminated the existence of this poor creature, whom no 
‘entreaties could indace to forego the resolution she had formed. 
She appeared daring the ceremony in all the merriment and 
mirth imaginable, and quite indifferent to the fate that awaited 
her. 

This is the first Sattee of this kind I ever heard of, nor do I 
believe it that is by any means common, But perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to afford some information on this sub- 
ject, and of the different modes in which the Hindoo Widows 
are permitted to destroy themselves. 


I am, Sir, Your's, &e. 
Orissa, April 1822, 
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A CONSTANT READER, | 


To Soppia. 

~. When e’er I view thy lovely face, i 
And raptured meet thy angel smile, 
Each sorrow from my heart you chase, 
And every anxious care beguile ; 
But when in converse we unite, 
And when its charms thy mind displays, 
Tby person’s like the gloom of night, 
Contrasted with thy mental blaze. 
Then surely I may love thy mind, 
And for thy mind, thy person love; 
For love will never be confined, 
Bat still from mind to person rove. 


Barrackpore, MILES, 


Etiquette. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 
Sir, 
Permit me through your Paper to reply to the “ Question 
of Etiquette,” copied from the Mapras Counier of the 6th of 
March, in your Journat of the 27th, ' 


When an introduction takes place, (which, by the bye, sel- 
dom happens in the best society,) between two persons of difler- 
ent sexes, it decidedly remains with the Female, by bowing at the 
next meeting, to shew whether she wishes an acquaintance to be 
the result, and for very obvious reasons. It does not always 
happen that the introducer possesses the confidence of the parties 
sufficiently to warrant taking the liberty. It is therefore tacitly 
and delicately left to the Lady to decide, whether in her opinion 
the Gentleman is a proper and eligible person to be acquainted 
with. Between male acquaintance I think it matters not which 
is the first to make acknowledgements, the senior or junior in 
point of rank or age; to be cordial, they must be mutual. Ina 
good society all are, or supposed to be, equal: not that I would 
countenance a want of respect for rauk when the possessor is 
respectable, or for age and grey hairs, except when, like the 
withered grass of Golgotha, they cover an empty scull, Tam 
glad, Mr.’ Editor, that you have, by the publication of the letter 
in the Madras Paper, given me the opportunity of writing oa the 
subject, It ig only by discussing these matters that we can ex- 
pect to see the Society of ladia what it ought to be, and free 
from the restraint and stiffoess occasioned by misunderstandings 
of this natare. 


Well bred men and women, when they meet in society, will 
become acquainted without the ceremony of an introduction, I 
know not what the Etiquette at Madras is. I have escaped the 
acquaintance of two-thirds of the Females (doing duty for Ladics) 
to whom I have been formally introduced, in consequence of not 
being the firstto bow. J have on the contrary made many valu- 
able Female acquaintance without having undergone the senseless 
ceremeny. 

A Foreigner makes his bow to every Female he meets, from 
nataral politeness to the sex. This weuld be thooght presum- 
ing and impertinent bere; yet a fellow without any one thing to 
recommend him, who will break through the formidable circle 
half an hour before dinner, and wanting manner, offers his damp 
hand indiscriminately round, is pronounced, “a nice gentle- 
manly pleasant creature.” 


I am, Sir, your faithfully, 
Up the Country, April 12, 1822. FREE AND EASY, 


P. S.—The letter of “A Bian of Passace” from Meerat 
has made a wonderful commotion in these parts. It was perfectly 
trae with regard to the Field Movements, &c., but have a care 
you do not provoke an Indictment by United Commandants. 
Old Adjutants are not the men to command troops of the present 
day ; from a habit of giving minute attention to trifles, such as the 
length and breadth of a frill and the tie of a sash, they neglect or 


3 omit things of the first consequence, 
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THE VISION, ORTHE MISTAKE RECTIFIED, 
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“ Now farewell hopes of laurel boughs 
“ To garland my poetic brows,” 


One day the Muses in their fan 
Persuaded me } was their Son! 

And straightway I began to fancy 
Mine eyes roll’d in the Gaest frenzy !— 


As Burns bad made the people stare 
By singing of the River Ayr, 

Thinks I, my fame shall siso shine 
By singing of the burnie Tyne ; 

A more prosaic stream ne'er flow'd 
Thro’ fat, fat Gelds with turnips sow’d 
Unblest with aay Jogendary 

Of Love, oc War, of ghost, or fairy. 
So had I been a Bard I ask 

If I had not a hard, hard task? 


The only Bard whose Muse doth own 
There’s such a ‘stream is Scott alone, 
And he bath said in Marm-i-en ; 
That this same stream this burnie Tyne 
Doth hear its murmurs sad repine ; 
And so it must I fear for ever 

While it flows to the Sea a River. 
Bat much I ween in summer weather 
It will be tint some day or ither 
When it depends upon the dews, 

Or worse, upon my Grabstreet muse, 
Yes ; L have seen it (without joking) 
For want of water almost choaking. 


One day I thought that I was quafiing 
Pure Helicon—I heard loud laughing 
And looking round among the rasheg 

I saw the Mases, those daft Lassies 
Who bail’d me thas “ Vaio fool, have done, 
“We only wish'd to have some fan 

“ By sayMe that you were our Son, 
“You might have read it in our smile; 
“This happen’d on the first of April 

“ When we gave you our troth and word 
“That you were born a genuine Bard; 
* A licence ’twas poetical, 

” But you have not got far to fall; 

* What now for Helicon your drinkiug 
“Is but a Tank of Ind, that’s stinking, 
“Go leave the Tyne to turn the mill, 

" And Dunlop’s whiskey to distill— 
“It tarns to nothing in your verse, 

“ Bat Dunlop makes it strong and fierce— 
“ From Printing Press it flows unsold; 
* But from the Still it issues Gold. 
“Your verse is sad—but Archy’s whiskey 
“* Makes all the buyers ofit frisky— 

“ No longer up Parnassus plod: 

“Go seek a more propitious road : 
“There's one now making, crossing e’er 
“From fam’d Benares to Cawnpore. 
“Tho’ laurels none you'll gather off it, — 
“ You'll find it leads to real profit. 

“No more ip dolefal pumbers pine 
“To Fate and whiskey leave the Tyne” 


Here I shook hands with all the Nine— 
They flew ——I'm sure I know not where 
And Satan seize me if I care, 

Enough, the place to where they flew 

Is one with which I’ve nought to do. 
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G. A. V, 
® The greatest and most successful Distiller in Scotland. 
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Melaneholy Accident. 
Te the Buiter off the Caleutta Journal, 


Sta, 
It has become my painfal daty to give publicity to the 
following melancholy accident. 

On Sanday afternoon last, four Gentlemen, Mr. A. 8. Da- 
vidson, Mr. A. Armstrong, Mr. P. Boyle, and Captain Griffiths, 
went ina Catter on a sailing excursion up the River. On return- 
ing about 2 o’clock on Monday morning, when nearly oppo- 
site Ishurah, they were overtaken by a sudden gust of wind, 
which instantly laid their vessel on ber side, and beforo it was 
possible to make the least exertion she filled and went down ! 


The four Gentlemen, the crew, and twa bearers, had now.to 
struggle for existence amid the violent cantentian of an op 
wind and tide. Mr. Davidson, the two bearers, and all the crew 
bat one, by the most dreadful exertions, made their way to the 
shore: About half way between the boat and the Jand, Mr. Da- 
vidson heard Mr. Boyle exclaim “Tam exhausted”—anelther ho 
or the other two Gentlemen were scen mare! 

Some hopes were entertained all yesterday that they might 
have reached the apposite side, but every search and enquisy 
have been made,—and in vain, 

The above statement may be relied on, and your immediate- 
ly inserting it may avert those vague rumours and surmiscs 
which geacrally follow such fatal occurrences. 





Your's; &e. 
Mey 14, 1823, re. | | 
Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 
Names of Vesselg Flazs Commanders From Whence Loft 
1@ Sultan British B. Rogers Bombay April 3 
4 Carlew British R.G. Dunlop Bombay April 13 
Shipping Mepartures. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
May 13 Dube of Bedforq British E. Oakes Batavia 
Passengers. 
P # per SULTAN, from Banbday to Caleutta.—Mrs, Hamilton, 


Mrs. Rogets, Captains Hamilton aod Pringle, of the Bengal Army. 
From the Persian Gulph.— Captains Hay an: Hodges, and Mr. Barchett, 
of the Country Service ; Hajee Hussen, Persian Merchant. 


Passengers per Contew, from Bombay to Calcuttg.—Major General 
Reynell, and Captain Mead. 


Nautical Notices. 


The Curtew fell in with the Berpe Auuiance, off Ceylon on the 
25th of April, she left Portsmouth ov the 8th of January, having no 
particular news. 

The Ship Henry Porcuer, Captain F. A. Connyngham, for Low. 
don yia Madras, is expected to sail in three or four days. 





At Saugor, on the 16th uitimo, the Lady of Lieutenapt George 
CaAapMAN, 2d Battalion 16th Regimest of Native ,Infantry, of a 
Daughter. 

Breaths. - ; : 

At Banded, where she had proceeded for the benefit of her health, 
on Saturday the 11th instant, after a long and lingering iliness, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, Mes, Coinerta 
Gomes, wife of Mr. ALsert Gomes of Calentta, aged 35 years, leaving 
a disconsolate Hysband aud an only Son to lament their irreparable loss 


At Ghazeepore, on the 7th instant, after a Bogering for length of 
time in a atate of iil health, Lieutenant Foster, of the Honorable Com- 
pany’sa European Regiment, whose remains were attended to the grave 
by the whole of bis Brother Officers of the Corp, the Band of the Regi. 
ment playing a Dirge. - : ‘ 
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